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HE WORLD 


By Professor Robert W. Rogers, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. F.R.G.S. 


III. Diplomats as Mound- Diggers 


HEN a modern city is overwhelmed by fire, 
flood, or earthquake, and men set themselves to 
rebuild it, they first clear the ground of dédr‘s. 

All the remains of destroyed buildings are removed to 
the foundations, and either upon the old foundations, 
or, usually, upon new ones, the erection of the new 
buildings of a new city is begun. This wasteful 
modern method is thoroughly. Occidental. The Ori- 
ental is too careful of his labor to misuse it in such 
fashion. He simply levels off the ruins, and builds 
on top of them. 

It is easy to see how the following of this method 
would produce, in the process of the ages, a city 
standing on an artificial hill, while beneath it lay the 
remains of more ancient cities, like so many layers in 
acake. In ancient Babylonia and Assyria brick was 
the chief building material, and the thick walls of 
buildings that were covered on the outside with burnt 
bricks were usually filled on the inside with unburnt 
brick. When walls of this character were thrown 
down, the unburnt bricks soon returned to the form- 
less clay of which they were made, the sands of the 
desert were blown in among them, seeds were scattered 
by the wind, and what was once a series of cities in 
successive layers gradually became a hill-like mound, 
covered with grass in the spring, and in part with 
wild shrubbery and stunted trees. 

“ 

Such mounds are numerous in various parts of -the 
Semitic Orient, and travelers between the twelfth and 
the nineteenth centuries observed them, and some- 
times even pulled pieces of burnt brick out of them 
at corners which had been uncovered by the rains. 
About 1620, Pietro della Valle, a distinguished Italian 
traveler, sent one of these bricks, with some strange, 
undeciphered characters upon it, as a present to 
Athanasius Kircher, a learned Roman Jesuit. This 
would seem to be the first Babylonian antiquity which 
had come into Europe, and, as it is still preserved in 
Rome, may lay some claim to our friendly considera- 
tion, if we have any interest in Abraham's ancient 
home land. 

There were thousands more of similar building- 
bricks that the passing traveler might easily obtain, 
and, as travelers sent home descriptions of the 
mounds, the interest of Europe was gradually awak- 
ened, and men began to ask whether there were any 
other interesting things to be found in these ancient 
buried cities. Curiosity might lead some men to dig 
in these mounds, but a larger impulse was needed to 
set many men at a task so costly and so difficult. An 
English traveler, Anthony Shirley (or Sherley), gave 
the needed impulse in 1599 by pointing out that 
these studies might confirm or illustrate the Old Tes- 
ment. Here are some of his words: ‘I will speake 

of Babylon ; not to the intent to tell stories, 
either of the huge ruines of the first Towne or of the 
splendour of the second, but—because nothing doth 
impose anything in man’s nature more than example 
—to show the truth of God's word, whose vengeances, 
threatened by His Prophets, are truely succeeded in 
all those parts. . . . All the ground on which Babylon 








was spred is left now desolate ; nothing standing in 
that Peninsula between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
but only part, and that a small part, of the greate 
Tower, which God hath suffered to stand (if man may 
speake so confidently of His greate impenetrable 
counsels) for an eternal testimony of His work in 
the confusion of Man's pride, and that Arke of Nebu- 
chadnezzar for as perpetual a memory of his great 
idolatry and condigne punishment.”’ 


Here is sounded for the first time the note which 
would bring explorers to these sites. Here was put 
forward the motive which would later induce the giv- 
ing of great sums of money for excavations. There 
can be no doubt that such explorations are now fre- 
quently carried on under the sole impulse of modern 
scientific inquiry, but in the history of the redis- 
covery of these buried cities we must always remem- 
ber that in the beginning it was not so. We owe the 
inception of these great enterprises to the men who 
wanted to verify prophetic fulfilments, or test his- 
torical passages, or illuminate obscure verses in the 
Bible. Gradually public opinion in England began 
to ask more about the buried cities, and travelers, thus 
urged, began to look more carefully, and soon a man 
was found whom this impulse set to doing a larger 
deed than mere looking. 

Claudius James Rich was an Englishman, though 
he was born in France (at Dijon in 1787), where a 
good many Englishmen have long had a habit of re- 
siding. His boyhood was spent at Bristol, England, 
and while still young he set out for Bombay in the 
service of the East India Company. In those days 
men set much store upon the knowledge of languages, 
and this was the door of preferment to a man who 
hoped to enter the diplomatic service. Before he was 
twenty-four years of age, Rich had acquired consider- 
able knowledge of Latin, Greek, Aramzean, Hebrew, 
Persian, Arabic, and even a little Chinese, while to 
these had also been added French and Italian. With 
this endowment he was appointed resident of the East 
India Company at Baghdad, —a post practically diplo- 
matic in its opportunities and duties. On December 
10, 1811, he saw the mounds beneath which were 
buried the ruins of ancient Babylon, and at once 
there awoke in him a new passion. He had read 
what the travelers had told, he wished now to look 
beneath the surface. 


He first planned all the mounds, and located them 
by means of astronomical observations. Then he 
made a great step into the unknown, and this is the way 
in which he describes it: ‘‘I went with ten men with 
pickaxes and shovels to make experiments on the 
Mujelibé ® [one of the mounds of Babylon] ; they dug 
into the heaps on the top, and found layers of burnt 
bricks with inscriptions laid in mortar. A kind of 
parapet of unburnt bricks appears to have surrounded 
the whole. On the western face the mud bricks were 
not only laid on reeds, but mixed up with them. In 





1 The drawing at the head of this article shows the western face of 
the mound of Mujelibé, the scene of Rich’s firs: digging. 


the northern face, where a part is also still standing, 
the bricks are not mixed up with reeds, but only laid 
on layers of them. Here I found some beams of the 
date tree, specimens of which I brought away.’’ In 
this simple manner, in 1811, by this youthful English 
diplomat, began the whole work of digging up these 
long-buried cities of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Rich was a busy man, and years passed before he 
was able to go much farther in his study of the 
mounds. On October 31, 1820, he first saw the 
great mounds of Nineveh, and spent four months in 
the near-by city of Mosul. While there he visited, 
sketched, and planned all the mounds which may be 
regarded as belonging to the ancient city of Nineveh. 
On one of these mounds, called Neby Yunus, be- 
cause it was supposed by the natives to contain the 
tomb of the prophet Jonah, he found some small clay 
tablets covered all over with little wedge-shaped 
characters. He could not read them, but he knew 
what to do with them. He did with them what every 
pious Englishman does with everything that he finds 
all over the world, he sent them to the British 
Museum. There they formed the beginning of a 
collection which would later grow to be the largest 
collection of Assyrian antiquities in the world. No 
one could yet read them, but an examination of them 
showed that the characters were the same as those 
found in the third group of the inscriptions found at 
Persepolis. Somebody would soon be found to de- 
cipher them. 

rd 

Rich had made important investigations, but the 
antiquities which he secured would soon seem small 
in amount when compared with the great store which 
another diplomat was soon to bring out of Nineveh. 

In 1842 France established a vice-consulate in the 
beggarly little town of Mosul on the Tigris, and Paul 
Emil Botta was sent tv fill the new post. In Paris 
he had among his friends a German Orientalist, 
Julius Mohl, who had urged him to dig in the great 
mounds opposite Mosul. Rich had plotted, sketched, 
and located the mounds, It was now time to dig 
beneath the surface, and settle finally whether the 
mounds covered any remains of ancient Nineveh. In 
December, 1842, Botta gathered a few native work- 
men about him, and began to pull away some dédris 
at the southern extremity of the mound known as 
Kuyunjik from a native village near by. In a short 
time some fragments of bas-reliefs, and a few pieces 
of broken clay inscriptions were found. The latter 
were written in the same script which appeared on 
those found by Rich and upon the inscriptions of the 
third group. That was interesting and suggestive, 
and we shall hear more about it later. Botta dug on 
patiently for three months, but found no large un- 
broken monuments, and gradually began to feel dis- 
couraged ; finally, on March 20, 1843, his confidence 
in the mound gave out, and he ceased work upon it. 
He had, however, no thought of giving over excava- 
tion, but merely of seeking another site. 

About fourteen miles north-northeast from Mosul 
lay the village of Khorsabad, and with it a big an- 
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cient mound, from which the natives had extracted 
two large bricks, with inscriptions, and offered for 
sale to Botta. He determined to send a few work- 
men thither to try the mound, and from them there 
s90n came back a report of success, and with much 
doubt Botta went up to investigate at the scene of the 
excavations. He is dull of emotion who cannot be 
stirred by the thought of the sight which met the 
astonished eyes of that ardent explorer. His work- 
men had uncovered a piece of ancient wall, —not of a 
city, but of a building. This they had followed 
round, and so exposed a large room, on whose marble 
floor lay fragments of sculptures, calcined by fire, and 
among them a number of well-preserved inscriptions 
in the same cuneiform character. As Botta looked 
into that excavated space, he surmised at once that 
this was only one room, and speedily demonstrated, 
by diggings on different sides of it, that other rooms 
were connected with it, and that his patience and 
perseverance had brought to light the remains of some 
yreat ancient palace. 

The reports sent to Paris induced Mohl to give and 
to beg money, and finally secured three thousand 
francs from the French government,—always famous 
for its readiness to assist art and archeology. When 
Botta, thus fortified, began to increase the number of 
his laborers, the native governors became suspicious 
of his motives. Rumors, always influential in the 
East, asserted that ‘* he was digging for buried treas- 
ure, and that these inscriptions which he copied were 
talismanic guardians from which he would learn its 
exact location, or that they might be old title deeds 
by which to prove that all this land had belonged to 
Europeans, who thus might claim its restoration.’’ 
Moved by such revelations, the pasha stopped the 
work, and only after urgent appeals to Constanti- 
nople could it be resumed. 

Then the litthe mud village of Khorsabad was re- 
moved by purchase, and Botta thoroughly dug over a 
large space by means of three hundred native labor- 
ers. Scores of inscriptions upon stone were uncov- 
ered. Great winged bulls, that once had stood guard 
at palace doors, were brought to light once more, 
while beautiful bas-reliefs, with memorials of peace 
and war, appeared amid the reopened ruins. Suc- 
cess beyond Botta’s wildest dreams or Mohl's most 
enthusiastic predictions has crowned the effort. The 
recovered material was landed at Havre in December, 
1846, and carefully deposited in the Louvre. Then 
it was copied with splendid accuracy, and published 
in such magnificence as only the French have ever 
devoted to such an enterprise. The whole scholastic 
world might now give its thought to unraveling the 
mysterious signs, words, sentences, and periods of 
the long-unknown Assyrian language. It would soon 
be solved, and how, | may hope to tell another day 
in this same series of papers. 


MApIson, N, J. 
a 
Taking Easter to “ Shut-Ins” 


By Olive E. Dana 





T SEEMS to me that the words that are said and 
sung in our churches on Easter Sunday have not 
accomplished all their possible ministry of com- 

for. and delight till they have been carried, quite 
literally, to those who may not share their first warm 
utterance ; and, furthermore, that the privilege of 
this transmission might wisely be entrusted to the 
older members of the Sunday-school. 

It is not uncommon to hear of the revival of the 
old Christmas ‘‘ Waits.'’ As many of us know, they 
are singers, or serenaders, who sing carols in the 
streets and beneath your windows at night time, so 
that the tidings of the Nativity is brought 
to you in some such wise as it came to the 
shepherds watching their sheep on the star- 
lit plains outside of Bethlehem. 

Ana the Easter anthems, though they may 
be but vur own familiar hymns, are as sweet 
and as serviceable for this nomadic carol- 
ing, in their season, as those of the Advent 
are. 

Perhaps the choir will lend itself for this 
service. If this is not practicable, some of 
the young people may practice them to- 
yether, —‘‘ I say to all men, far and near ;'"’ 
‘Christ the Lord is risen to-day ;'' ‘‘ There is a 
green hill far away ;’’ ‘‘ How firm a foundation,"’ 
and any others that befit the day ; and then go softly 
through the streets while the stars are paling, and, 
pausing under windows where loneliness or pain or 
sorrow are, sing them tenderly. 

They may never know the measure of the comfort 
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they are giving, but they may be sure that it is fit 
service even for that morning when the tomb in the 
garden was left empty, and Mary came and found her 
Lord beside it, reassuring her, as it were, with his 
recognition. 

The sermon, too, is too good a one to have done 
with at the first hearing. If it could be taken down, 
or even the choicest portions of it, in shorthand, and 
then written out upon the typewsiter or in legible 
script, and marked quite plainly as ‘‘ Our Pastor's 
Easter Sermon,’’ and sent, with the order of service and 
some of the altar flowers, to some one who is de- 
prived of its hearing, and perhaps of Sabbath privi- 
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leges, it might yield even closer impact of consolation 
than it at first bestowed. 

The details of church life, too, are very precious to 
such members. If some of the things that are said in 
the prayer-meeting or in the young people's meet- 
ings, week by week, were gathered up for them, they 
would be eagerly welcomed. Written out upon paper 
of uniform size, with names and dates to tell whose 
words they are, and when and where said, and tied 
between dainty covers, with, perhaps, a blue-print of 
the church or vestry room upon the outside, they are 
a fitting and helpful reminder of continued fellowship 
and appreciation. 
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The Preacher and the Moonshiner 
By E. MacDavis 


UNCOMBE, Yancey, and Madison are three 
counties of Western North Carolina, and con- 
stitute the very heart of the Land of the Sky. 

Asheville and the Vanderbilt estate give the first its 
fame ; the second boasts of Mt. Mitchell, the highest 
peak east of the Rockies; Madison attracts the 
stranger and the tourist by her perennial hot springs, 
low down on the French Broad. At the last meeting 
of the state legislature these three counties were 
granted prohibition. ‘The manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors anywhere in those counties, out- 
side incorporated towns and cities, is declared by law 
to be a misdemeanor punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment, or by both. 

The friends of temperance in those parts do not 
congratulate themselves that suppression of the liquor 
traffic is so easily won, but are constantly on the alert 
to bring offenders to justice. 

It so happens that the storm center of the pro- 
hibition movement in Buncombe County has been a 
little mission church, far away from the railway, on 
the head of a wild creek under the shadows of the 
Black Mountains. The pastor of that church had 
gone to Raleigh in the interest of the bill. As a re- 
sult, he had made himself beloved by the people, 
though obnoxious to the distillers. The people gave 
him lumber, shingles, and land, that he might have 
a home of his own. A distiller erected his still not a 
mile away, and began to operate,—not openly, but, 
as it were, under the cover of night. 

A pious member of this church discovered the dis- 
tillery hidden away in a laurel thicket, belching out 
its smoke in the moonshine like the sinoke from the 
bottomless pit. A deacon, a grave man, not double- 
tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy 
lucre, was taken into the confidence of the preacher 
and the one who had discovered the still. He agreed 
to guide the officers to the still. Onan appointed night 
they came,—four of them. The deacon, dressed out 
in a long overcoat and slouch hat, riding a little 
yellow mule, made a worthy second to the ‘‘ Sky 
Pilot."" He guided those brave officers over the 
ridge, around the bluff, through the forest, till their 
eyes rested upon the loathsome worm, drippirg out 
its liquid, fiery death. By that night's service that 
deacon purchased to himself a good degree, and dis- 
played great boldness in the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. 

The distiller, with two accomplices, was found fast 
asleep, the furnace yet warm from the night's run. It 
was another case of the swoop of an Assyrian like a 
wolf on the fold. The officers turned over the tubs, 
poured out the mash, demolished the still, and cap- 


Growth 


By Mary Warren Ayars 





My body grows as grow the lilies fair, 
By food and drink, in sunshine and fresh air, 
Without my thought or care. 


My soul, grow thou into a form more fair, 


God’s self thy water, bread, thy sun and air, 
Without a thought of care. 


tured the distiller. Within an hour they brought the 
prisoner to the manse, to rest awhile before returning 
to the city. They had found on the premises four 
pistols and a double-barreled gun. The preacher, who 
used only the sword of the Spirit, had overcome him 
who depended upon shot and powder. The weapons 
of the preacher's warfare were not carnal, but had 
proven mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds. 

Reporting moonshine distillers and aiding in their 
arrest is considered a dangerous thing. A deputy 
cautioned the preacher not to let the prisoner know of 
his connection with the raid. He preferred, however, 
that he should know. In his presence he congratu- 
lated the officers, and expressed regret for the neces- 
sity of the arrest. When they rode off towards the 
city, he lay down and went to sleep, —for the Lord still 
giveth his beloved sleep. 

With the breaking of day the report of the capture 
spread rapidly, and there was much excitement. 
Men gathered in groups, and went in crowds to the 
scene of the raid. The preacher was congratulated 
on every hand, yet many feared for his life and prop- 
erty. He was advised to go armed, and to have his 
house guarded, But how strangely the Lord protects 
his own! It so happened that the very day of the 
raid two theological students had arrived unan- 
nounced at the manse,—one of them to stay tour 
days. The report was soon current that the strangers 
were officers detailed for the preacher's protection. 
The students never did a more effective service. 

Yet preacher and guide spent a restless forenoon ; 
‘midst doubt and fear, hope was mingled with mis- 
giving. Twelve o'clock came, and with it the mail. 
Nervously the preacher tore off the wrapper of one of 
his papers. His eye fell upon the leading editorial, 
—‘‘Is not Life more than Meat?’’ He felt that the 
editorial was for him. With tear-dimmed eye and 
with fluttering heart he read, ‘ Life itself, earthly 
life, is but a means to an end.’’ It seemed that he 
could hear the editor's voice calling to him, ‘‘ Our 
lives are profitable to the world only as we seek the 
kingdom of God, and profitable to our own souls only 
as we seek his righteousness. Here are ends of far 
greater value than life. Life has been freely given, 
brother, and life-blood shed like water to extend that 
kingdom, to preserve that righteousness. This is 
better than life,—to spread abroad the blessings and 
glories of the kingdom, and, at the same time, keep 
our own characters pure and true. Life is cheap, and 
should be held. cheap, preacher, if these ends can 
only be obtained by the surrender of life. Here is 
the faith and the patience of the saints.’’ That 
article was the editor's voice to the preacher 
in his time of trouble, —nay, not the editor’ s, 
but the Lord's through the editor's pen. 

He clipped the paragraph, and pasted it 
on the fly-leaf of his Bible. It deserves a 
place there. Ten years ago, when he was 
about to take a degree at college, the good 
dean had said to him, ‘‘ I have often thought 
that God wants you on the picket.’’ He 
had written those words on the fly-leaf, and 
felt it no irreverence. So now he pasted 
the clipping just opposite, and felt it no ir- 
reverence. 

It has been picket duty. Far out on the ragged 
edge of society, where there has been little beating of 
drums and waving of banners to make the heart 
stout, he has stood these years, and has endeavored 
to endure hardness as a good soldier. He reread the 
words, and determined to lay down his life, if need 
be. Once more courage came to him. He regirded 
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the whole armor of God, and has been able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and, having done all, he stands. 

The next Sunday he announced from the pulpit 
that he, with one or two others, was responsible for 
the raid on the distillery, and for the arrest of the 
distiller ; that the officers carried the prisoner out of 
the valley tied with a rope borrowed of him ; that he 
had a rope to tie the next man who should undertake 
to make moonshine liquor within twelve miles of the 
church or the manse. 

When he made this announcement, there was a 
flutter of excitement in the congregation. The deacon 
maintained his composure, though many were the 
furtive glances cast toward him. His steady eye met 
the preacher's, and the preacher knew that he could 
depend upon the deacon in the case of another raid. 

BARNARDSVILLE, N, C. 
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A Sunday-School that Had 
to Fight for Its Life 


By William Sissons 


OME twenty-three years ago the writer was super- 
intendent of a country Sunday-school held in 
the district schoolhouse which for many years 

had been the monthly preaching-point of the circuit 
rider. A deeply spiritual revival in the immediate 
neighborhood had led to a desire, on the part of some 
in the school district west of me, for the privilege of 
a Sunday-school. A young man was accordingly sent 
to ask me if I would conduct a Sunday-school in 
their schoolhouse. I at once agreed, if the hour of 
opening was‘at 9 A.M. My reasons for this were, 
the school was two miles west of me, two miles farther 
west of the school was the church of which I was a 
member, and one mile east of my home was my own 
district Sunday-school, which met at 3 P.M. By 
hard work I could cover the three points in addition 
to home duties. The boundaries of the district prac- 
tically isolated it on three sides. A railroad ran 
along the north side without a public crossing for 
three miles, while a wide creek-bottom crossed diago- 
nally the west and south sides of the district, and in 
the angle thus formed the school was situated. So 
much for geographical disadvantages. 

School was organized, according to promise, with 
myself as the only teacher, and an average attendance 
of about twenty-five, the scholars ranging in age from 
six years up to sixty. After a few months of service 
and increasing interest, objections were lodged with 
the directors against the use of the schoolhouse for 
religious purposes. And as the law of the state at 
that time granted the objector this privilege, the Sun- 
day-school was compelled to vacate the premises. 
During the interim between the stoppage of the Sun- 
day-school and the annual spring meeting, the school 
law was amended, allowing a majority vote to decide 
as to the use of schoolhouse. The matter was brought 
to a test, and the cause of the Sunday-school won, 
and school at once resumed. 

The interest and helpfulness of the school began to 
te!' on the community, and in answer to prayer that 
v estled for an answer, seven members of the school 
at one time, and which included three generations in 
one family, confessed Christ, and united with the 
church, This led to increased opposition on the part 
of some, and, a favorable opportunity offering for 
striking a blow at the Sunday-school, a special elec- 
tion was called, and the many voted the Sunday- 
school out. Winter was approaching, and it seemed 
as though there was nothing for the Sunday-school 
but to disband. 

But in a distant field there stood an old ruined 
house, on a partly deserted farm. The agent for the 
property was seen, and gave his consent for its use 
for Sunday-school, and we at once took possession. 
The open windows and doors were partly closed with 
broken pieces of boards ; we had no stove, but an 
open fireplace, of the backwoods type, offered as a 
substitute, and decaying stumps and broken rails fur- 
nished the fuel. For seats we had pieces of slabs 
laid across stones, and thus nicely furnished we held 
excellent sessions during the winter. 

As spring approached, we were notified by the land 
agent that changes in the arrangement of the farm 
would require us to give up possession,’ and we were 
again dispossessed. An aged man, a member of the 
school, who had been rescued from a life of drunken- 
ncss through its instrumentality, offered his little 
cabin of two rooms for our accommodation. The 
larger room held two beds, but by the wise use of 
pressure and resistance we were able to adjust our- 
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selves to our limited quarters. In connection with 
the school a weekly prayer-meeting was established, 
which simply overflowed the little house. The con- 
ditions as regards weather seldom interfered with the 
attendance. Babies and dogs were always in evi- 
dence, and but rarely disturbed the gatherings. For 
over two years the school remained in quiet posses- 
sion of its new home. A temperance class was 
formed, which included nearly all the younger mem- 
bers of the school. 

But another change was at hand. The owner sold 
his little home, and, the purchaser requiring all of the 
house for his personal use, we were again compelled 
to vacate. 

As a Sunday-school we were living under the ban 
of exclusion from the schoolhouse, and it appeared as 
though the only thing that stood for a clean life was 
the one thing hated above all others. 

The members of the Sunday-school and those in 
sympathy with it again rallied, and at the spring 
election the former action of the district was an- 
nulled, and the schoolhouse was opened for religious 
instruction. From thence onward, for seven years, 
winter and summer, the school continued, with the 
writer as superintendent. The International Lessons 
were used, and a memory verse repeated each Sun- 
day, chosen by the scholars. In addition, a house- 
to-house visiting committee, of two lady members of 
the school, visited the children and parents at their 
homes, and were the most helpful factors in the work. 
A missionary band was organized, with the consent of 
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the children’s parents, and a five-cent capital given 
for investment. With aclass of nine members, the 
first year the handsome sum of seventeen dollars was 
realized for the missionary boards of the Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and Congregational churches. 

Two entertainments were given during the year, — 
a picnic in summer, and a Christmas celebration. 
At the latter the members of the missionary band 
gave to the treasurer the proceeds of the five-cent 
investment, and a brief description of their methods. 
Garden vegetables and chickens were usually the 
most productive, but the record breaker was an or- 
phan pig that was bought for five cents, and by care- 
ful nursing was given a fresh start in life, attained the 
respectable weight of two hundred pounds, and was 
sold for eight dollars. Four dollars was given to 
help build the first missionary boat on the upper 
reaches of the Congo River, and the remainder sent 
to preach the gospel to the Africans. 

As the school progressed, and its members were 
converted, the more efficient became teachers ; for at 
the time of its organization there was not one a pro- 
fessing Christian of the evangelical faith known to the 
writer, though most of them had some preferences. 


‘** Yield thy poor best, and muse not how or why, 
Lest, one day, seeing all about thee spread 
A mighty crowd, and marvelously fed, 
Thy heart break out into a bitter cry, 
‘I might have furnished—I, yea, even I— 
The two small fishes and the barley bread.’ ’’ 


BROOKFIELD, Mo, 
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Our Country’s Need of Home Missions 
By Robert E. Speer 


T IS not necessary, and it is injurious, to make 
comparisons between home and foreign missions. 
We are not so reduced that we must make choice 

and sacrifice one to extend the other. The church is 
abundantly able to do both. It is a case of which 
our Master will say, when we meet him, ‘‘ This ought 
ye to have done, and not to have left the other un- 
done."’ Moreover, only by doing beth can we do 
either. To abandon foreign missions is to invite the 
curse of God upon selfishness, and to stifle the spirit 
upon which the success of home missions depends. 
To neglect home missions is to stop the spring from 
which the missionary work flows out through the 
length and breadth of the world. We can do both, 
and we must do both, each for its own sake, and 
each for the sake of the other. 

And how appalling is the need at home ! 
one great city like the city of Chicago alone : 

‘«Six thousand saloons, with a daily income of 
$316,000, and employing about 31,600 persons. In 
one saloon were counted, on a Sabbath evening, 524 
men ; within two hours 480 more entered, until they 
stood about the gambling-tables six deep. 

‘« Thirty-one theaters, most of them open on the 
Lord’s Day. At seventeen of these, on a Sabbath 
evening, were counted 17, 160 men between the ages of 
fifteen and forty-five, to say nothing of older and 
younger men and women. 

‘‘Houses of impurity abound. In a single ward 
there were counted 312, with 1,708 inmates. A thou- 
sand men are engaged in alluring men into these 
dens. Fully 50,000 men—one in nineteen of the 
men of the city—are directly engaged in public places 
of resort whose influence is demoralizing and tends to 
crime. 

‘«The school census gives Chicago 873,247 young 
people under twenty-one years of age, of whom 594,- 
343 are under fourteen years, and 626,516 are between 
six and twenty-one years. We have about 182,000 
Protestant Sunday-school members, leaving us nearly 
700,000 young people under twenty-one years not in 
Sunday-schools, or enough to make 1,400 Sunday- 
schools of 500 each."’ 

Or, consider the statistics for illiteracy and crime. 


Consider 








Editor’s Note.—This stirring message by Mr. Speer, while 
of living interest to every Christian American, is written espe- 
cially for the Young People’s Societies which unite on the 
Prayer-Meeting Topic (for March 23) ‘‘ Our Own for Christ"’ 
(Psa. 85: 1-13). The daily readings for the week preceding 
are: Monday, The promise (John 12: 27-36); Tuesday, The 
calling (1 Cor. 1 : 26-31); Wednesday, The separation (2 Tim 
2: 1-4); Thursday, The power (Jer. 1: 11-19); Friday, Shame- 
ful silence (2 Kings 7 : 3-9); Saturday, Glorious speech (Isa. 
50 : 4-10). 


Of the 626,622,250 people of the United States, ac- 
cording to the census of 1890, 6,324,702, ten years of 
age and over, or 13.3 per cent, could not read and 
write. But in Louisiana the percentage of illiteracy 
was 45.8 per cent, and among the negroes of New 
Mexico 80.6 per cent. 

And the same census gave the total church mem- 
bership of the country as 20,612,806, of whom 6,257, 
871 were Roman Catholics. There is room enough 
for the church's growth. Have you done anything 
to promote it? Have you been the means, during the 
past year, of bringing one into the church? ‘Of 
the 7,516 Presbyterian churches, 2,141 went through 
the entire year without a solitary addition to their 
membership by confession of faith. Almost, if not 
quite, as appalling, is the fact that of the remaining 
5,375 churches, 2,599, or almost one-half, reported 
five or less additions each ; for the 2,141 may be said 
to represent the dead churches of the denomination 
which long ago should have been swept off the list, 
—churches without pastors, organization, member- 
ship, loyalty, or life of any sort, stranded and extinct. 
But the 2,599 embrace the large body of ordinary or 
typical churches, outside of favorable conditions and 
of leadership quality. Of the 2,776 churches receiv- 
ing five or more, 1,171 received ten or less, leaving 
only 1,605 that reported over ten accessions during a 
whole year. No one could claim that this is a healthy 
spiritual condition.’* Yet this is probably illustrative 
of the condition in other denominations also. And 
the remedy lies with the individual Christian, whose 
duty it is to go out and bring in others also. 

But the situation is not wholly dark. ‘‘I always bet 
on sunshine in America,’’ said Henry Grady. And, 
looking back over the years, no one can help thank- 
ing God and taking courage. There are more Chris- 
tian workers than ever before, more devotion, more 
charity, more goodness, more love of righteousness, 
greater purity of politics, more belief in prayer, more 
Christianity among students. Where at the beginning 
of the century Christianity had practically no hold at 
all, it now finds its stronghold. 

Consider your own community. Are there not more 
good and Christian enterprises in it than ever before ? 
But in each community there is much waiting to be 
done. At this meeting decide upon some spiritual 
improvement that can be made in your own commu- 
nity and church. 

The death of President McKinley is a summons to 
attempt at once the enlightenment and conversion of 
the multitudes from Europe who share the sentiments 
of the murderer. 


New York City, 











How Marjorie Found Fairyland 
By Zelia Margaret Walters 


KNOW it's just stories,’’ said Marjorie firmly to 
herself as she closed her book, ‘‘ but I wish things 
like that did happen. 1 wish a funny fairy 

godmother would take me away to a beautiful palace, 

or a mysterious white bird would fly before me to an 
enchanted forest, or something.’’ 

She had been reading in the meadow and leaned 
back against the oak-tree to think about it. Just then 
the saucy east wind snatched up her hat and sent it 
careering through the air at a great rate. At first she 
did not move, but as the hat sailed on and on a sud- 
den hope took possession of her. Suppose the wind 
was carrying her hat to fairyland. In that case all 
that was necessary was to follow it. 

It really did seem as if the hat was bewitched. It 
would settle to the ground and lie until she almost 
reached it, and then it was up and away again. Across 
the field, across the road, down the lane, it went, and 
at last it whisked suddenly over the high fence that 
shut in the little cottage that she had often seen. With 
a beating heart she climbed up and looked over. 
There was no one in sight but a little lame girl sitting 
in her chair under the big elm-tree. 

‘* Please, may | come and get my hat ?”’ 

**Oh, yes !’’ said the lame girl smiling brightly. 
would get it for you if I could."’ 

But Marjorie did not see the bright smile nor the 
wistful look that followed her. She got her hat 
quickly and went out. She felt cross and disappointed 
because no adventure had been found by following 
the runaway hat. She went straight home and told 
her mother about it. 

‘Of course, I didn’t expect to get to fairyland,’’ 
she concluded, ‘‘ but I thought something might hap- 
pen besides just common every-day things."’ 

‘«Still, you might have got to fairyland if you had 
known how, and, better yet, you might have taken some 
one with you,’’ said her mother. 

‘*What do you mean?’’ cried Marjorie. 

‘« That little lame girl—her name is Laura Randal 
—has just moved here. She doesn't know any one ; 
her parents are poor, and she has few books or games. 
If a girl of her own age would visit her, think how 
perfectly happy she might be made by a little atten- 
tion and sharing of treasures."’ 

‘*T see, mama,’’ said Marjorie, and a_ half-hour 
later she was ready to start on a visit to Laura. Now 
Marjorie never did things by halves, and she had her 
brother's little wagon piled full of things out of which 
to construct her fairyland. She went down the lane 
to the cottage, looked over the fence again, and said : 

‘* May I come in, please ?"’ 

And again the little lame girl smiled, and Marjorie 
drew her little wagon in through the gate. 

‘«T’ ve come to stay with you this afternoon, if 1 may. 
We will read my story-books and have some fun, and 
after a while we will have a little picnic. My brother 
Harold is coming to help us eat. He's good at eat- 
ing up every thing that's left ; and, besides, he's a jolly 
boy, he's just as much fun as a girl." 

With this introduction Marjorie began unpacking 
her wares. 

‘We'll play I'm a pedler,”’ 


“] 


she said, ‘‘and you're 


a lady. Please, madam, may I come in and show 
my goods ?"’ 
‘«Yes,’’ said Laura, ‘‘if you're a nice polite ped- 


ler, and take off your hat, and scrape your shoes at 
the door."’ 

Laura bought all of the books at fabulous prices, 
and seemed so eager to read them that Marjorie de- 
clared she would leave them there until every one had 
been read through. Then they made a comical scrap- 
book, cutting out all the pictures of people and ani- 
mals, fitting new heads and bodies together, and what 
funny effects were produced ! 

Harold was on hand to take his share in the picnic, 
and, as the sun was setting, he and Marjorie said 
good-by, with many promises to come again. 

‘*T had a beautiful time to-day,’’ said Marjorie to 
her mother. 

‘*Yes,'’ said her mother, ‘‘ the way to fairyland is 
very easy. You just enter the little gate of kindness 
and go straight on.”’ 

AKRON, O. 
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Gain of Prayers Granted or Denied 

Hindrances are helps in the life we live and in 
the paths we tread. It is because of God's love for 
us that he denies us so many things we ask him for, 
and that he gives us so many things we pray him to 
spare us from. ‘This, we may all see, has been the 
case in our own experience, as we look back on the 
years that are gone. What have been God's ways 
with us, in contrast with our petitions to God, ought 
to assure us of God’s wisdom and love, and our lack 
of knowledge even where we thought we knew our 
greatest needs. Yet we have a right and a duty to 
make our desires known to God daily, and to rest all 
with him, according to his wisdom and love. 


x 
Character Written in the Face 


We say that our thoughts are not known by our 
fellows ; but that is not as true as we deem it when 
we say or think this to be the case. The tenor of our 
thoughts is being written in the expression of our 
faces day by day. Love, purity, communion with 
God in our inner selves, will give our faces a look 
that shows the direction of our desires and being. 
Selfishness, ill-nature, impure desire, unworthy mo- 
tives, indulged in in secret, will steadily transform the 
finest lines of the face. We should be surprised if 
we knew how much we show of ourselves to our fel- 
lows in the daily walk of life. The only way of having 
a face that speaks well of the spirit’s course is to have 
the spirit pursue a course that writes a good record on 


the face. 
ax 


Having Convictions 

Mr. Fickle-mind is, if anything, a weaker brother 
than Mr. Feeble-mind. Few things are more impor- 
tant to character than to stand somewhere, and to 
know where we stand. Above all people, men despise 
the one who is ‘‘nothing, and not much of that.’’ In 
the ‘‘Holy War’’ Bunyan introduces us to a Mr. 
Anything, who is fighting first on one side and then 
on the other, and there is no telling where you will 
find him. At last he gets into one of the strect bat- 
tles, and, Bunyan says, ‘‘ had his leg broken, and he 
who did it wished that it had been his neck.’' ‘That 
is the way people feel about such a man. ‘The Apostle 
gave teaching in strength when he said, ‘‘ Let each 
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man be assured in his own mind.”’ 
be it with all your might, and be it all the time. 


“~x 


Be soinething, 


Stumbling in the Right Direction 


God notes and approves our best longings and 
strivings, even though to our own consciousness we 
ever fall short of attaining. A loving mother, hold- 
ing out her hand invitingly to her babe just beginning 
to toddle, welcomes the little one’s effort to respond, 
notwithstanding its failures in its repeated trials. It 
is her child's longing to come to her that gladdens 
the mother’s heart. Only a failure to respond to the 
welcoming hand would be unlike a true child. God 
has ever more than a mother’s love. His welcome 
to the little one who stumbles on the way to him is 
ever surer than to one who stands firm, or moves 
erect, in another direction. God judges our actions 
by what we are striving to do, rather. than by our 
obvious failures, such as others can perceive. 
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Sunset and Sunrise 

Eminent scholars, whom the world knows only 
as men devoted to a great work in special fields, have 
their keen personal sorrows and trials in common 
with other men. Multitudes of admiring readers of 
Professor Hilprecht’'s words in The Sunday School 
Times will sympathize with him in the loss of his 
devoted wife. Mrs. Hilprecht was her husband's 
companion in many of his journeyings, and year after 
year rejoiced in his continued mastery of the prob- 
lems and results of archeolcgical research. She was 
the daughter of a family high in royal favor in the 
German Empire, and associated closely with the in- 
tellectual life of that country. It was only after 
repeated illnesses that Mrs. Hilprecht passed away, 
at Jena, March 3. In the midst of his arduous and 
extensive labors his wife's failing health was the 
supreme burden on Professor Hilprecht’s mind. And 
there was a world of pathos and tenderness in the 
cable message received on Monday of this week from 
the great scholar and devoted husband, ‘: My sun 
has set.’’ But Dr. Hilprecht appreciates that the 
sunset here means the eternal sunrise beyond, and his 
friends in America and abroad rejoice with him in 
that assurance as they sympathize with him in his 
great bereavement. 
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The Passion for Souls 


VAST amount of moral suffering has resulted 
from using fictitious tests of one’s self, one’s 
work, or one’s moral condition. Some of the 

finest souls of a whole generation vexed themselves 
with the question, ‘‘ Am | willing to be damned for 
the glory of God ?"’ A milder test, but fertile enough 
in misery, has been to judge the genuineness of one’s 
experience by whether he can speak in public of it. 
Some count all they have done as useless and dis- 
credited because they cannot discover that they have 
received the ‘‘second blessing ;'’ and still others 
arrest themselves unprofitably in the midst of natural 
and happy and effective work to wonder if they have 
received ‘‘the Spirit for service.’’ In ways like 
these one often loses the joy and self-respect which, 
as much as anything else, are signs of the Spirit. 

One may well wonder at the assurance with which 
men who have found some phrase helpfully explana- 
tory of their own experience, go about to make of it a 
cast-iron test of the experience of everybody else, and 
offer it as almost an equivalent of the whole gospel. 
How much there is to dishearten as well as inspire in 
such a phrase as ‘‘a passion for souls’’! Our first 
feeling is likely to be that we never had it, and our 
next that, without it, all we can do is futile We 
begin to compare ourselves with the wrong men, and 
take ourselves to task because we are not Wesleys or 
Moodys. Perhaps we go about deliberately to create 
such a passion,—an effort which is, of all things, most 
unnatural. This is not to deny that there is such a 


thing as passion for souls, nor to minimize one iota 
the claims of enthusiastic devotion, but simply to in- 
Sist that people should not tax themselves with meth- 





ods unsuitable to them, nor compare themselves with 
men constitutionally different, nor reproach them- 
selves in the name of Christ for not being something 
which it was never designed they should be. We 
may use nearly every great soul for an inspiration, 
but not one for a literal example. 

In all probability the average person is not aware 
of great passion about anything. ‘This fact is worth 
considering. If one ever does come into that state 
of complete and joyous identification with an under- 
taking which we call passion, he ordinarily comes into 
it quite naturdlly, and’ only after he has done a great 
deal in that particular line. Many a man who has 
never been aware that he had a passion for souls has 
yet found it impossible to stop interesting himself in 
the highest concerns of other people. Some day, 
perhaps, he may suddenly realize that to cease doing 
these things would leave his life very empty, and still 
he might not dare think that he had such a thing as 
a passion for souls. He has never agonized over 
men, but just simply found plenty of ways of helping 
and cheering and uplifting them. It has all seemed 
so natural to him, so much done for his own pleasure 
as well as for theirs, that he would hesitate to de- 
scribe it in this phrase, which has possibly, in his 
mind, come to be associated with an order of work- 
ers quite out of his reach. Yet the experience is 
there. 

Two young men were once being examined for the 
ministry. One had a somewhat dramatic story to tell 
of how the desire for this service had come and over- 
whelmed him. The other, in answer to the question 
why he had undertaken the ministry, said it was be- 
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cause in all his life it had never occurred to him to do 
anything else. The case of the latter naturally gave 
the ordaining council some occasion for reflection. 

This test of a passion for souls is very likely to 
occur to us in those times wnen we feel very keenly 
the almost tragic slowness of spiritual work, when we 
feel that something must be done immediately, and 
done on a larger scale. It is then that we imagine 
ourselves as all at fault. How different we think all 
would be, had we the spirit of Baxter! A passion for 
souls, we reflect, would show itself in great numbers 
brought to answer our influence. It is strange how 
naturally we associate this passion with large num- 
bers, and desire it more for that than for some finer 
quality in all we do. But if we desire it simply for 
the reason that it will help us make a larger showing 
in the world, it will never be ours. It has come to 
men for the most part very naturally when they were 
doing with all their might what was before them to 
do, leading them from one thing to another, until at 
length they became conscious, now and then (if they 
had time for it), that they did dearly love to work for 
men. In any case, it is best not to become panic- 
stricken over our shortcomings even, or rush wildly in 
pursuit of new powers. 

It is just possible that a man may have a passion 
for souls without having a passion for anything else 
that pertains to man, and somehow men resent it 
that any one should be so interested in their souls 
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and so unconcerned about everything else in them. 
They want us to care for them as well as for their 
souls, and it is because they miss this element of 
friendship in our efforts that they often refuse to let 
us come anywhere near their souls. People want to 
be treated as persons, and not only as candidates for 
salvation. They are not used to thinking of their 
souls as something entirely distinct and detachable 
from the rest of their being. It is this impersonality 
in much of what we call our religious work which 
perplexes and disappoints people. We seem in- 
terested in only a part of them, and, when we have 
done what we wished with that part, we seem to have 
finished. ‘The final irreverence toward another man’s 
soul would be to wish to convert him, or enlist him 
simply as ‘‘one more,’ the statistical desire which is 
too often confounded with a passion for souls. 

We mistake also if we limit this passion only to 
those who are engaged in directly religious work. It 
is the same thing in another way of working which pos- 
sesses the settlement worker as well as the evangelist. 
It is found in the teacher, in the social reformer, in a 
degree in all those who cannot rest while some great 
wrong or lack or ignorance prevails anywhere, and 
who are led and lighted up by a vision of the better 
and true; aid more perfect life to which their efforts 
tend. If tc) are interested and held by such efforts, 
and are always extending them, they may cease wor- 
rying about whether they have a passion for souls. 





Was Paul, in his Epistles, 
Always Inspired ? 

As to the matter of ‘‘ inspiration,’’ even those in 
the most favored portions of the Christian world are 
not always confident at every point. And in some of 
our more recent national possessions, such as the 


Spanish West India Islands and the Philippine 
Islands,— if these, indeed, are our ‘‘ more recent 
national possessions,’' —there are other practical 


questions constantly coming up for solution. Here 
comes a question about ‘*inspiration’’ from an hon- 
ored American missionary teacher in Porto Rico, as 
follows : 


I am aconstant reader of The Sunday School Times, and 
want to bear testimony of the real value of the paper to me. 
Naturally, questions arise in the minds of the readers that are 
not touched in the paper, and the readers desire that light be 
given on these. I have one question: What are we to under- 
stand by Paul's speaking by permission ? and are we to give 
those portions of his letters the same authority as others? 
Can we say that when Paul speaks by permission he is not 
inspired ? or should we think of all of his writings being 
penned under inspiration? I shall greatly appreciate your 
thought on this point. 


In the passage referred to (1 Cor. 7 : 6), Paul is not 
speaking of ‘‘inspiration.’’ He is giving a word of 
counsel in a matter that relates to individual action 
and choice. He says that he gives no positive com- 
mand for all, but suggests to his readers a word of 
‘« permission,’’ or, as our American Revisers express 
it, of ‘‘concession.’’ There is no question of ‘ in- 
spiration’’ in one case and not in others, although 
many have seemed to think this to be so. The text 
seems clear on this point. 
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Are Love and Justice at Variance ? 

It is the custom and the pleasure of the Editor to 
reply to questions of his readers concerning Pible 
truth, and concerning customs and practices of Bible 
readers. But it is not his custom or his pleasure to 
comment, in these columns, on the expressed views 
of clergymen or editors in other places than in the 
pages he controls. A correspondent in New York 
City asks a question that deserves an answer here. 
At the same time, he refers to the course of his own 
pastor, and the editor of a daily paper he reads, 
which he does not approve. His question is here 
given, but concerning the points of his censure he 
would do better to inquire of the pastor and the editor 
with whom he differs. He writes : 


I have just read your article, in a recent number, on the 
*‘ Love of God.’ Will you allow me to ask why, nowadays, 
so much is said about God's love, and so little about his 
justice, his hatred of sin, etc.?... It was my privilege many 
years ago to listen to the preaching of the Rev. Dr. John Todd, 
of Pittsfield, author of the ‘Students’ Manual,” etc., and 
though I was only a schoolboy, his appeals to the uncon- 


verted made me feel uncomfortable. But who nowadays 








hears any such appeal ? 
‘serious "’ 
been a member of the church I allude to since 1894, and in all 
that time the only additions by profession have been of young 


Where are there any supposed to be 
or concerned on the subject of religion?... I have 


people under twenty from the Sunday-school. 
please give us your ideas on this subject ? 


Will you 
There are several reasons why so much more is 
being said, in these days, about God's love than 
about God's justice. One reason is that now it is 
understood that love includes justice, and that the 
two are not at variance. The Bible tells us that 
‘«God is love."’ It does not say that God is justice, 
or that God is hatred, although it does say that God 
will execute justice, and will do justly, and that God 
is angry with the wicked every day. But every trait 
of God's character is consistent with and is a mani- 
festation of love. Moreover, earthly parents nowa- 
days exhibit their love and their loving side to their 
children as parents did not in former generations. A 
clergyman and former theological professor, still living, 
said to the writer that, in his boyhood, he never 
ventured to be seated in his father’s presence unless 
he was specially asked to. Things are different in 
these days. The greater showing of the father’s love 
brings us to see God's love as a father. An old 
preacher told of his lesson from the sight of two fish- 
ermen : ‘‘One used a rough pole and a strong line, 
and with it he thrashed the water violently, crying to 
the fish, ‘ Bite, or be damned! Bite, or be damned !’ 
But he didn't get a fish. The other used a delicate 
rod and line, and a tempting bait, and he drew out 
the fish without making any noise about it. That is 
a suggestion for fishers of men. It is true that, in the 
modern ways of preaching the gospel, more children 
are won to and trained in Christ's service than in 
former generations. And fewer appeals are made to 
old and impenitent sinners, although the fact is rec- 
ognized that while there is life there is hope. But 
there are many more fresh additions to the church 
now than in former generations, for which we should 
be grateful. The full truth, so far as we know it, 
concerning God's character and course, should be 
spoken freely and always, but ever in love. But let 
us never make the mistake of supposing that there is 
any side or phase of God's character that is not a 
manifestation of love,—for ‘‘ God is Love.”’ 


PA 
About Lying, and about Church Fairs 


There are some matters which are so fundamental 
that they are counted as beyond the need of ordinary 
discussion. Thus among certain peoples the crime of 
parricide is not specifically named, because it is so 
unnatural as not even to be named with ordinary sins. 
Yet even there, if that crime be committed, its pun- 
ishment is exceptionally severe. Thus, in China, if 


a son should be guilty of so horrible and intolerable a 
crime as the murder of his father or his mother, he is 
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not only to be beheaded, but his body is to be cut 
into small pieces, his house to be razed to the ground, 
and the earth beneath it dug up for several feet ; 
his neighbors on either side to be severely pun- 
ished ; his principal teacher to be beheaded ; the 
magistrate of the place where he had lived is to be 
disgraced, the rulers above him to be lowered in 
rank. All this is to show that the crime is unlike all 
ordinary misdeeds. This truth has a possible bear- 
ing on the first question asked by a valued Massachu- 
setts correspondent, who also asks another of minor 
importance, as follows : 


As a constant and interested reader of The Sunday School 
Times, I wish to submit two questions, which may be of suf- 
ficient interest to consider under Notes on Open Letters. 

1. As to ‘‘ the sin of lying."’ I have wondered why it was 
not specifically referred to in the ‘Ten Commandments. We 
have ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,'" ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,"’ and why 
not ‘‘ Thou shalt not lie "' ? ‘True, the command ‘ Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor "’ bears upon it, as does 
also the command, ‘‘ ‘hou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain,"’ but these seem to me to fall far short of cov- 
ering the whole ground of the sin of lying. 1 trust that it will 
not be understood that I am asking this in a critical spirit, but 
simply for light on, to me, a difficult question. 

2. What are the objections, if any, to sales, bazaars, sup- 
pers, etc., for the financial aid of the church? I ask this 
question, not for myself alone, but for the sake of others who 
read ‘The Sunday School Times. If there is any published 
work that deals with the subject, I should like to know the 
title, and where it is to be obtained. 

1. It is because lying is so unnatural and so heinous 
a crime in God's sight that it is not to be spoken of 
among such offenses as idolatry, or hypocrisy, or 
Sabbath-breaking, or murder, or adultery, or theft, 
with which the command of the Law has to do. The 
one all-dividing line in the universe is that between 
truth and a lie. It goes back of even the conception 
of God as God. We cannot conceive of God as a 
liar, or as approving of a lie or of a liar. God is 
truth, and Satan is the father of lies. To consent to 
a lie is to abandon God for Satan. We are specifically 
told in the Bible that it is impossible for God to lie. 
And, since it is impossible for God to lie, it is impos- 
sible for God to approve, or to justify, or to tolerate, 
lying in one of his creatures. God is the author of 
life, hence he can take life, or authorize its taking. 
But God cannot lie, or authorize lying. There is no 
attempt to prove in the Bible the existence of God, or 
the wrong of lying. There are certain things that are 
too fundamental for discussion in even God's Word. 
This truth is fully discussed, in the light of the ages 
and of ethnic conceptions, in a volume entitled ‘‘A 
Lie Never Justifiable.'’ 

2. There is no positive sin in a ‘‘church fair’’ un- 
accompanied by raffles, or lotteries, or other gambling. 
It is simply lowering the standard of church and 
religious activities. It is an indirect method of asking 
aid for a good cause. The asker and the giver are 
below their own best standard when an appeal is 
made for funds to a cause worthy of help, while some- 
thing is proffered in part return for the nominal gift. 
But still it has its connection with good doing, and 
perhaps it may be tolerated on the part of those who 
are not yet ready for full and hearty service. 


ax 
Was Judas at the Lord’s Supper ? 


How many questions are asked about the Bible 
text, when a single known passage seems to be con- 
clusive! Perhaps it is because the ordinary Bible 
reader is in doubt whether there is, elsewhere in the 
Bible, some text that seems to be in conflict with the 
one remembered. Possibly this is why a Canadian 
correspondent asks his question : 


Would you please inform us, in your Notes on Open Let- 
ters, whether Judas was present at the Lord’s Supper, and 
partook of the same? Give all the Scripture texts for authority 
you can, and oblige a subscriber. 

In John 13 : 21-32 it is said that Jesus gave to Judas 
a sop dipped in the common dish from which all were 
eating, as is usual in an Oriental meal, and that by 
this act Jesus indicated to John that it was Judas who 
was to betray him. Judas then, ‘‘ having received 
the’sop went out straightway.'' There has been much 
dispute among scholars as to whether this was, or was 
not, the night for the regular Jewish Passover, but 
there has been no question that the institution of the 
‘¢ Lord's Supper’’ was after the meal, or feast, par- 
taken of at that time. As the eating out of a common 
dish, into which Jesus dipped a sop, was at the meal 
preceding the simple breaking of the loaf and shar- 
ing of the cup which constituted the Lord's Supper, 
it is evident and indisputable that Judas was sof 
present at the Lord’s Supper. As John alone mentions 
the time when Judas left the table and the circle 
of the Twelve, his positive statement is the only pas- 
sage to be considered. 
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Golden Text: 


COMMON VERSION 


11 And have no fellowship with the unfruit- 
ful works of darkness, but rather reprove ‘hem. 

i2 For it is a shame even to speak of those 
things which are done of them in secret. 

13 But all things that are reproved are made 
manifest by the light: for whatsoever doth 
make manifest is light. 

14 Wherefore he saith, Awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee light. 

15 See then that ye walk circumspectly, not 
as fools, but as wise, 

16 Redeeming the time, because the 
are evil. 

17 Wherefore be ye not unwise, but under- 
standing what the will of the Lord és. 


them ; 


days 


Lesson Calendar 


3. January 5.—The Promise of Power . Acts 1: 1-14 
z. January 12.—The Promise of Power Fulfilled . . Acts 2: 1-21 
3. January 19.—The Early Christian Church . Acts 2: 37-47 
4- i 1uary 26.—The Lame Man Healed Acts 3 : 1-16 
5 ebruary 2.—The First Persecution . . . Acts 4 : 1-22 
¢. February 9.—The Sin of Lying. ; . Acts 4:32to 5:11 
7. February 16.—The Second Persecution . ‘ . Acts 5 : 25-42 
%. February 23.—The Arrest of Stephen . o 0 o « 1 GREG ¢ Og 
9. March 2.—The Stoning of Stephen . & ts 7 :54to8:2 
wo. March 9.—The Disciples Scattered trace y ts 8: 3-17 
31. March 16.—The Ethiopian Converted . — "Ac ts 8: 26-40 
sz. March 23.—Temperance Lesson . Eph. 5: 11-21 
33 March 30.— { Review 

Sd ”—~ Or, Easter Lesson . . John 20: 1-18 


% 


Unsearchable love saves from unspeakable sin, 


International Home Readings 


MON. —Eph. 5 : 11-21. 

TUES.—Gal. 5: 16-26. Evil fruits. 

WED.—Eph. 4: 17-32. Putting off the evil. 
THURS.—Psa. 1. The way of blessing. 


Temperance lesson. 


FRI.—Col. 3: 8-17. Things to avoid. 
SAT.—Tit. 2. Christian living. 
SUN.—1 Pet. 4: 1-11. Be sober! 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
“% 


Killing time may be cursing eternity. 
pd 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Ideal Life of a Christian 
s. A Decided Life : 

No fellowship with... works of darkness (11, 12). 
«ome ye out from among them (2 Cor. 6: 17, 18). 
Walketh not in the counsel of the wicked (Psa. 1: 1). 
2. An Enlightened Life : 

Awake, ... Christ shall shine upon thee (13, 14) 
Walk as children of light (v. 8). 

God . .. who shined in our hearts (2 Cor. 4 : 6). 
3- A Thoughtful Life : 

Look... carefully how ye walk > 
Keep thy heart with all diligence (Prov : 23-27). 
Worthily of the Lord unto all pleasing ic ol. 1: 9, 10). 
4- A Sober Life: 

Not drunken with wine, wherein is riot (18). 

Take heed to yourselves, lest. . . drunkenness (Luke 21 : 34). 
Look not thou upon the wine (Prov. 23 : 31, 32). 
5- A Life in the Spirit: 
But be filled with the Spirit (18). 
Walk by the Spirit (Gal. 5 : 16, 17). 
‘The mind of the Spirit is life (Rom. 8 : 6). 
6. A Life of Song: 
Making melody with your heart (19). 
Is any cheerful? let him sing praise (Jas. 5 : 13). 
Paul and Silas were... singing hymns (Acts 16 : 25). 
3- A Grateful Life : 
Giving thanks always... to God (20). 


In the name of the Lord. giving thanks (Col. 3: 17). 
Let us offer up a sacrifice of praise (Heb. 13: 15). 


Lesson 12. 
Eph. 5: 


AMERICAN REVISION 

11 and have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness, but rather even ! reprove 
12 for the 
them in secret it is a shame even to speak of. 
13 But all things when they are ? reproved are 
made manifest by the light : 
is made manifest is light. 
saith, Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Chiist shall shine upon thee. 

15 Look therefore carefully how ye 
not as unwise, but as wise ; 
time, because the days are evil. 
fore be ye not foolish, but understand what the 


March 23. 


11-21. (Read Eph. 


Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess.— 


things which are done by 


for everything that 
14 Wherefore he . 
Jesus Christ ; 


walk. the fear of God. 


16 3redeeming the 
17 Where- 


1 Or, convict 
6 Gr. the God and Father. 


% % x“ “% 


8. A Considerate Life : 
Subjecting yourselves one to another (21). 

Each counting other better than himself ( Phil. 2: 3, 4). 

Let each one of us please his neighbor (Rom. 15 : 2). 


% 


The life that bows itself before God bends itself toward 


heaven. 


‘<_0 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Epistle to the Ephesians is one of four written 
during Paul’s imprisonment at Rome (A.D. 61-63). 
Three of the four (Ephesians, Colossians, and Phile- 

mon) were written about the same time, and sent by the 
same messengers, That to the Philippians was probably 
written later, 

DrsTINATION.—To Ephesus primarily, but several facts 
suggest that it was intended for circulation in other 
churches (comp. Col, 4 : 16, where this letter is probably 
meant). 

(CHARACTER AND CONTENTS,—The theme is ** the church 
in Christ Jesus,’’ the mystical union of Christ and believers, 
In the similar epistle to the Colossians the headship of 
Christ is emphasized, over against errors at Colosse. Here 
the thought is more general and loftier: The church is 
chosen, redeemed, united in Christ (Eph. 1-3), therefore 
** walk worthily of the calling wherewith ye were called.”’ 
The lesson sets forth personal duties in this worthy walk. 

Verse 11.—And have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness; Connected with what precedes, espe- 
cially with verse 8,—‘* Walk as children of light.’ The 
‘*works’’ are indicated in verses 3-5.—Zuven reprove 
them: Or, ‘convict them,’’ ‘* Reprove’’ refers to oral 
rebuke ; ‘* convict’’ (as the word often means) to the con- 
victing power of light (see also v. 13). ‘** Them,’’ which 
must be supplied, refers to the ‘* works of darkness,’’ 

Verse 13.— When they are reproved: The correct sense, 
not ‘‘ that are reproved.’’—Aade manifest by the light: 
Some join ** by the light ’’ with ** reproved,”’ taken, how- 
ever, in the sense of ‘* convicted.’’ Sut the other view 
seems preferable.—/s made manifest: Not ‘** doth make 
manifest.’? The light reveals the true quality of the 
works, ‘‘ light ’’ being here used, not in the ethical sense, 
but in a general figurative one. 

Verse 14.—/e saith; God, in the Scripture, 
phrased and interpreted (Isa. 60 : 1, 2).- 
shine upon thee; This is an interpretation of the language 
of Isaiah, The verse gives a motive for verses 12, 13. 

Verse 15.—Look therefore carefully: This is the order 
of the best authorities.—//ow ye walk: Not ‘ that.’’— 
Not as unwise, but as wise; ** Unwise’’ preserves the 
verbal correspondence of the contrasted Greek words. 

Verse 16.—Redeeming the time; Greek, ‘buying up 
the opportunity,’’ or ‘‘ season.’’ The reference is not to 
a wise use of our time, but to a wise improvement of our 
opportunities, for which we are to look, as a merchant 
forestalls the market.—Aecause the days are evil: Hence 
the rare opportunities should be seized upon. 

Verse 17.—Not foolish: A different word from that in 
verse 15.— Understand : The participle occurs only in later 
authorities. 

Verse 18. 


here para- 
—Christ shall 


—~Be mot drunken: Better English than 
‘*drunk.’’ Both the verbs in this verse refer to habitual 
action.— /Vith wine, wherein is riot: ** Wherein’’ refers 
to being ‘‘drunken,’’ not directly to *‘ wine.”’ ** Riot ”’ 


Temperance Lesson 


COMMON VERSION 


18 And be not drunk with wine, 
excess ; but be filled with the Spirit ; 

19 Speaking to yourselves in psalms and the 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing and mak- 
ing melody in your heart to the Lord ; 

20 Giving thanks always for all things unto 
God and the Father in the name of our Lord 


21 Submitting yourselves one to another in 
2 Or, convicted 43 Gr. buying +2 


The American Revision eopyright, 191, bly Thomas Neleon 





5.) Memory verses: 15-18 


18 


AMERIC( 
will of the 


Eph. 5 


(AN REVISION 


drunken 
filled 4 with 


wherein is Lord is. 18 And be no 


with wine, wherein is rjot, but be 


Spirit; 19 speaking 5one to another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody with your heart to the 


Lord; 20 giving thanks always for all things 


in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ to ® God, 


even the Father; 21 subjecting yourselves 


one to another in the fear of Christ. 


ip the opportunity, 4 Or, in spirit © Or, to yourselves 


and Son. 


(so rendered in Tit. 1:6; 1 Pet. 4 ) has in the New 
Testament the sense of unrestrained dissoluteness ; ‘* un- 
savable ’’ would suggest its derivation.— With the Spirit: 
Literally, ‘* in spirit,’’ but the reference is obviously to the 
Holy Spirit. ‘In ’’ points to the sphere of the Christian’s 
joy, in the fellowship of the Spirit. 

Verse 19.— One to another: Literally, ‘*‘ to yourselves, 
but the other sense is not unusual.—/sa/ms : Including 


” 


Old Testament psalms.—//ymus: Songs of praise, espe- 
cially to Christ.— Spiritual songs: Literally, ‘* odes,’’ 
those prompted by the Holy Spirit. Such hymns and 


songs were composed and used very early by Christians.— 
With your heart: The better attested reading. ‘This 
probably refers to private expression of joy, in addition to 
the public and social praises.—ZLord.: Here referring to 
Christ. 

Verse 21.—Subjecting yourselves to one another: This 
general statement introduces the relative duties given with 
detail in § : 22 to : 9,—Jn the fear of Christ: So all the 
more ancient authorities. 


WESTERN ‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
% 
Give God access to the heart, and he will keep it from 


ExCeSS. 












iy Oriental Lésson- Light 


~—-By. Mrs. Ghosn-el- Howie}, hi 





“i E NOT DruNK WITH WINE, WHEREIN IS EXCEss.”’ 

—It is a mistake to think that, because Palestine is 

a wine-producing country, therefore wine is a com- 
mon beverage. A very small proportion of the grapes of Mt. 
Lebanon is made into wine, and that is usually reserved for 
home consumption, on the ‘occasions of births, marriages, 
and feasts. The greater part is boiled to the consistency of 
honey, and is called dibs. But in some of the Jewish and 
German colonies farther south a specialty is made of wine- 
making, and quantities are annually exported to England 
and elsewhere. 

The natives of this country are not, on the whole, in- 
temperate. Their favorite beverage is water, and in speak- 
ing to you of a strange place the first information they will 
impart is about the quality or copiousness of the water. 
The Arab is a great water-bibber. He will hold an adereek 
(earthenware pitcher with a spout in the side) at arm’s 
length, and with raised head will let the water flow down 
his throat in a gurgling stream that terrifies you on behold- 
ing the feat for the first time. 

‘*IN PSALMS AND HYMNS AND SPIRITUAL SoNGs,’?— 
The use of wine and the use of song are associated in the 
East. The line which divides the religious from every 
other kind of song is broad and distinct here. Occasionally 
I have heard a clergyman in England and America sing a 
song at an ordinary, not strictly religious, entertainment. 
External decorum makes that impossible here. A clergy- 
man, or even a layman who is identified in any special way 
with religion or the church, cannot sing any but psalms 
and hymns, or spiritual compositions. Two of these latter 
are known to me,—both composed by illiterate men, not 
written, and not sung in regular, formal worship, but I hear 
them from the lips of the religiously inclined, 
the ‘Story of Creation and the Flood,” and the other 
that of ‘* Moses and the Exodus.’’ Now religious compo- 
sitions are known by a variety of names. Some of these 


The one is 
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names have relation to locality, such as Egyptian, Ispa- 
hanian, Bagdadian, and they are truly non-religious, 
ScCHWEIR, Mr, LEBANON, SYRIA. 
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A right reproof of sin may be a wonderful revelation to 
the sinner. 


od 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Four Foolish and Nine Wise Things in Life 


OWHERE outside of the Bible should we expect so 
N much value condensed into less than two hundred 
words. 
1.—(1.) The fruitless works of darkness are not to be 
fellowshiped. Sympathy for evil promotes evil. 
becomes what it likes. 


*_ 


The soul 


In Paul’s time some so-called religious ceremonies 
were unspeakably abominable. Christians are the light of 
the world to reprove and make them manifest. 

(3.) Wasting time is wicked, God’s gift is squandered, 
and eternal loss results. 

(4.) Drunkenness is a waste of body and soul. No fine 
thing can be thought or done by a drunkard. When one 
can be inspired by the Spirit of God, to be inspired by wine 


ae 


Paul’s Reasons 
By Alexander 


HERE are three groups of practical exhortations in 
T this lesson, of which the first deals with the Christian 
as a reproving light in darkness; the second, with 
the Christian life as wisdom in the midst of folly ; and the 
third with Christian sobriety and inspiration as the true 
exhilaration in contrast with riotous drunkenness. Proba- 
bly such intoxication was prevalent in Ephesus in connec- 
tion with the worship of ** Diana of the Ephesians,’’ for 
Paul was not the man to preach vague warnings against 
vices to which his hearers were not tempted. An under- 
current of allusion to such orgies accompanying the popu- 
Jar cult may be discerned in his words. 

The two preceding sets of precepts must be briefly 
touched on now. ‘They lead up to the third, and the sec- 
ond is built on the first by a ‘‘therefore’’ (v. 15). The 
apostle has just been saying that Christians were ‘‘ dark- 
ness, but are now light in the Lord,’’ and thence drawing 
the law for their life, to walk as ‘* children of light.”?” A 
very important part of such walk is recoiling from all share 
in ‘** the unfruitful works of darkness,’’—a significant ex- 
pression branding such deeds as being both bad in their 
source and in their results. Dark doings have conse- 
quences tragic enough and certain enough, but they are 
barren of all such issues as correspond to men’s obligations 
and capacities. Their outcome is like the growths on a 
tree, which are not fruit, but products of disease. There 
is no fruit grown in the dark; there is no worthy product 
from us unless Christ is our light. If he is, and we are 
therefore ‘‘ light in the Lord,’’ we shall ‘* reprove’’ or 
** convict ’’ the Christless life. Its sinfulness will be shown 
by the contrast with the Christ-life. A thunder-cloud never 
Jooks so lividly black as when smitten by sunshine, 

ee 

Mur lives ought to make evil things ashamed to show 
their ugly faces. Christians should be, as it were, the 
mearnate conscience of a community. The apostle is 
not thinking so much of words as of deeds, though words 
are not to be withheld when needful. The agent of re- 
‘the light,’? which here is the designation of 
character as transformed by Jesus, and the process of re- 
proof or conviction is simply the manifestation of the evil 
in its true nature, which comes from setting it in the beams 
of the light. ‘io show sin as it is, is to condemn it. ‘‘ For 
everything that is made manifest is light.’’ Observe that 
Paul here speaks of ** light,’’ not ‘* the light,’’ —that is, he 
is speaking now not of Christian character, which he had 
likened to light, but of physical light to which he had 
likened it, and is backing up his figurative statement as to 
the reproving and manifesting effects of the former, by the 
plain fact as to the latter, that, when daylight shines on 
anything, it is revealed, and, as it were, becomes light. 
He clenches his exhortation by quoting probably an early 
Christian hymn, which regards Christ as the great illumi- 

ator, ready to shine on all drowsy, dark souls as soon as 
they stin and rouse themselves from drugged and fatal 
sleep. 

The second set of exhortations here is connected with 
the former by a *‘ therefore,’’ which refers to the whole 
preceding precept. Because the Christian is to shake him- 
self free from complicity with works of darkness, and to be 
their living condemration, he must take heed to his goings. 
A climber on a glacier has to look to his feet, or he will 
slip and fall, down a crevasse, perhaps, from which he will 
never be drawn up. Heedlessness is folly in such a world 
as this. ‘** Don’t care’ comes to the The 
temptation to ‘‘ go as you please "’ is strong in youth, and 


prool Is 


gallows.’ 
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is utter foolishness. He does not wait for perdition here- 
after, he plunges into it here. 

2. Wisdom.—(1.) Buy time, secure opportunities as the 
best bargain (v. 16). He who has time can be wise, rich, 
helpful. 

(2.) Be not drunken (v. 18). 

(3.) Convict the works of darkness by letting your light 
shine (v. II). 

(4.) Know the will of God (v. 17). 

(5.) Be filled with his spirit (v. 18). 

(6.) Have religious conversation (v. 19), as Christ did 
with Moses and Elias on the mount. 

(7.) Let the heart ever sing its joys melodiously (v. 19). 

(8.) Let a perpetual fountain of thanksgiving gush forth 
(v. 20). 

(9.) Be useful to one another with a holy reverence, as 
one would have toward Christ (v. 21). 

The right life, then, is free from all evils, and helps 
others to be so. It has time for highest purposes, knows 
the will of God certainly, is filled with the spirit till every 
breath is song and every heart-throb a drum-beat in a 
charge. It is atmosphered with thankfulness, and useful 
to a needy world. 

What an infinite mercy to a world of wo that such a life 
is revealed as possible, and power offered to make it prac- 
ticable ! 


UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO, 


“ 


. 2 } 
The empty hour holds out an invitation to the adversary. 


ae 


for Temperance 


McLaren, D.D. 


it is easy to scoff at ‘* cold-blooded folks who live by rule,’’ 
but they are the wise people, after all. A great element in 
that heedfulness is a quick insight into the special duty and 
opportunity of the moment, for life is not merely made up 
of hours, but each has its own particular errand for us, and 
has some possibility in it which, neglected, may be lost for- 
ever. 
ei 

‘The mystic solemnity of time is that it is made up 
of ‘*seasons.’’ We shall walk heedfully in the degree in 
which we are awake to the moment’s meaning, and grasp 
opportunity by the forelock, or, as Paul says, ‘*‘ buy up the 
opportunity.’? But wise heed to our walk is not enough, 
unless we have a sure standard by which to regulate it. A 
man may take great care of his watch, but unless he can 
compare it with a chronometer, or, as they do in Edin- 
burgh, pull out their watches when the one o’clock gun is 
fired on a signal from Greenwich, he may be far out and 
not know it. So the apostle adds the one way to keep 
our lives right, and the one source of true practical wis- 
dom,—the ‘' understanding what the will of the Lord is.’’ 
He will not go far wrong whose instinctive question, as 
each new moment, with its solemn, animating possibilities, 
meets him, is, ** What wilt thou have me to do?”’ He 
will not be nearly right who does not first of all ask that, 

Then Paul comes to his precept of temperance. It 
naturally flows from the preceding, inasmuch as a drunken 
man is as sure to be incapable of taking heed to his con- 
duct as of walking straight. He reels in both. He is 
stone-blind to the meaning of the moments. He hears no 
call, though the ‘‘ voice of the trumpet’’ may be ‘‘ex- 
ceeding loud,’’ and as for understanding what the will of 
the Lord is, that is far beyond him. ‘The intoxication of 
an hour or the habit of drinking makes obedience to the 
foregoing precepts impossible. 
other vices in its pocket. 


This master vice carries all 


#2 

Paul makes a daring and, as some would think, an irrev- 
erent, comparison, when he proposes being ‘filled with 
the Spirit’’ as the Christian alternative or substitute to 
being ‘‘ drunken with wine.’’ But the daring comparison 
deep truth. The spurious exhilaration, the 
loosening of the bonds of care, the elevation above the 
pettiness of and monotony of daily life, which the drunkard 
seeks, and is degraded and deceived in proportion as he 
momentarily finds, are all ours, genuinely, nobly, and to 
our infinite profit, if we have our empty spirits filled with 
that divine life. That exhilaration froth away, 
leaving bitter dregs in the cup. That loosening of the 
bonds of care, and elevation above life’s sorrows, 


suggests 


does not 


does not 
flow from foolish oblivion of facts, nor end in their being 
again roughly forced onus. ‘* Riot ’’ bellows itself hoarse, 
and is succeeded by corresponding depression, but the 
calm joys of the Spirit-filled spirit last, grow, and become 
calmer and more joyful every day. 

The boisterous songs of boon companions are set in 
contrast with the Christian ‘* psalms and hymns and spirit- 
ual songs,’’ which were already in use, and a snatch from 
one of which Paul has just quoted. Good-fellowship 
tempts men to drink together, and a song is a shoeing- 
horn for a glass; but the camaraderie is apt to end in 
blows, and is a poor caricature of the bond knitting all who 
are filled with the Spirit to one another, and making them 
willing to serve one another, The roystering or maudlin 
geniality cemented by drink generally ends in quarrels, as 
everybody knows that the truculent stage of intoxication 
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succeeds the effusively affectionate one. But they who 
have the Spirit in them, and not only ‘live in the Spirit,’’ 
but ‘walk in the Spirit,’? esteem each the other better 
than themselves. In a word, to be filled with the Spirit is 
the way to possess all the highest forms of the good which 
men are tempted to intoxication to secure, and which in it 


they find only for a moment, and which 
unreal, 


is coarse and 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Somnolence is no sign of saintliness. 


Sm tpt 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


sg AVE no fellowship, but rather reprove 

them (vy. 11). Little Bill came home to his 

father, one day, with a frightened look on his 
face, took him to one side, and whispered, ‘* I want to tell 
you what Tommie Tadpole said.’’ His lips were dry, and 
they stammered as he repeated some vulgar words. It was 
evident that his pure little soul had received its first great 
shock, and a good thing it was for him that he had a father 
whom he confided in. ‘* My son,’’ said the old fellow, 
who knew life, ** cut that boy dead. He’ll do you mortal 
harm. Have no fellowship with him. If he ever says such 
a thing as that in your presence again, denounce him, reprove 
him, lash him with your tongue, and, if he speaks that way 
of a little girl the second time, you may thrash him.’’ One 
time a man leered at little Bill’s father, and said, ‘* I'll tell 
you a story, if there aren’t any ladies here.’’ ‘* You'll not 
tell me any story that you wouldn’t tell if there were ladies 
here,’’ said he, petrifying the man with a look from his 
clear blue eyes. 
must denounce 
silence, 


I tell you, there come times when we 
men. It won’t do to wink or to keep 
They must be silenced. 

Things which are done by them in secret (v.12). You 
trust the instinct of a mother. When it’s too quiet in the 
nursery or the garret, when the children are playing, she 
makes for it in a bee line. There’s mischief brewing. | 
have always hated secrets and secret places. I don’t want 
anybody to tell me ‘‘secrets.’’ ‘* Confidences ’’ are quit 
another thing. I never knew a crowd of boys to have a 
cave, or any kind of hiding-place, where they did not do 
something wrong. Sin sneaks, runs to cover, hunts for 
dark places, like bats and owls. I know all I want to 
know about men of whom you can know nothing. I 
suspect them of being counterfeiters or sneaks. Give a 
wide berth to the boy who is always whispering in your 
ear, or trying to get you behind the barn, or up in the 
attic, or out in the woods. Beware of the fellow who can- 
not look you in the eye. He is afraid the light will get in, 
and light up the secret in his soul. Little Bill’s father 
often slips his hand under the lad’s chin, and looks down 
into his eyes long and searchingly. He knows, If there 
is anything wrong down there, it wriggles just like snakes 
and worms and bugs when you roll over an old log or kick 
up astone. He sees those guilty secrets dart and run, aud 
tumble over each other, and hide, to get out of the light of 


that searching blue eye of his. Live in the light. Turn 
your little hearts inside out. Be open, Be as open as a 
big front door in a Kentucky plantation house, Be as 
open as the sky. 

Look therefore carefully how ye walk (v. 15). You 


can tell a heap about a man by his gait, whether he walks 
fast, or slow, or sideways, or wabbly. But look sharp at 
his eyes. What does he do with them? ‘This man is 
always peering about like a fox; that man is always look- 
ing up at the trees or the sky; the one over there is always 
looking down at the ground. ‘* Why don’t you look up? 
asked a lady of a little gamin in her Sunday-school class. 
**’Cause I found a nickel in the dirt once, and I’m always 
looking for another,’’ he said. Much depends on when 
you walk and where you walk. You'd better believe I 
kept my eyes open on Hallowe’en night, and, if I hadn’t, | 
should have had my head all but cut off by a wire strung 
from a gate post toa telephone pole. When you move 
among decent, respectable people, in broad daylight, you 
can swing along without much care, but, when you get 
among rascals, keep your eyes peeled. ‘The path is full of 
the snares of the fowler. It is no easy thing to keep from 
falling. Many a time a light fall of snow covers up a 
‘slide ’’’ the boys have made on the pavement, and the 
bigger and wiser the old man is the surer he is to tumble. 
Be not drunken with wine, wherein is riot (v. 18). 
Come into my laboratory. I want to analyze a bottle of 


wine. You think there is nothing but grape-juice in 
it? Wait a moment, Look through the microscope of 
the statistics of crime. Good heavens! Yes, there is a 


riot, a fierce and terriblemob. There is a murder! There 
is a theft! There is a broken heart, a ruined home, a man 
lifting up his eyes in torments, another gnashing his teeth. 
Those are the ingredients of which this bottle of wine is 
made. They are all in it, and you don’t know which one 
you will draw out. I confess I am afraid to try, I ac- 
knowledge it. 1 don’t want to take the chances. If you 
bait your hook and fish in the sea, you’ve got to pull up 
what bites. No, thank you; I’m not fishing in any wine- 
glasses ‘‘ wherein are riots.’’ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Darkness emphasizes its delights, while tt 
dangers. 


hides sin’s 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F, Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—Many superintendents do not use the black- 
board, simply because they are timid about writing 
or printing on the board in the presence of the 

school. With such I sympathize, for I was once in 
the same boat. But, feeling that the board was a great 
help in enforcing the truth, I set to work. Before school 
opened, I went and practiced on the board, putting the 
words on it, and wiping them out, only to try once more, 
until I could do it well. Then I drew fine lines on the 
board for my own guidance, so that when I came to do- 
ing the work on the board in the presence of the school, 
I should see where the tops and bottoms of the words 
printed were to come. In this way I learned to use the 
board in such a way as to be of much help. In course of 
time all this preliminary practice was no longer needful, 
for I found that I could do very well without it. Try 
this plan, and see if it does not work as well with you as it 
did with me. 

Review.—Verse 15 speaks of two classes of people. What 
are they? Wise and Fools. Put those two words on 
the board. Now we want to see how these two classes of 
people act. Look first at their deeds. Put Deeds of on the 
board. ‘Then draw out that the wise do deeds of Light, 
and fools deeds of Darkness. ‘Then there is the matter 
of Time, Draw out the two ways in which this may be 
used. Wasted, or Used. Put this down. Then there 
is the matter of drink. Fools Abuse this. Wise men 
Refuse it. In all these respects, to which class do you 
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belong, the wise, or the fools? This is a serious question, 
and one which each must answer for himself. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘*O brothers, lift your voices." Psalm 119 : 1-8, 


‘*I need thee every hour.”’ (172: 1-6, 242 : 1-3.) 
“ Res Sedan oe Psalm 16 : 1-7. 
escue the perishing. (17 : Cee 

: Se 71-7, 23: 1-5.) 
‘* Revive thy work, O Lord. Psalm 19 : 9-14. 
‘*Throw out the life line.”’ : (251: 1-5. 36: 1-5.) 
"Yield not to temptation." . peg pd ee om 
‘*T will sing of my Redeemer. Psalm 25 : 4-10. 
**So let our lips and lives express.” (33 : 3-8. 51 : 1-4.) 
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International Beginners’ Course 
Teaching Hints by George H. Archibald 


For Primary hints on the general International Lesson, see 
the article which follows this. 


This lesson, which is No. 10 in the Beginners’ Course as it is 
conducted for those who use ‘The Sunday School ‘limes, is 
No. 27 in the one year's course of lessons as originally planned 
by the Lesson Committee. The course was begun in these 
columns January 4, 1902. The entire list of lesson topics and 
selections will be mailed, for a two-cent stamp, upon applica- 
tion to the Editor. 


For Sunday, March 23 


Lesson 27: Jesus the Good Shepherd (John 10: 
1-17). 
Theme for Lessons 26 to 30: Easter Lessons. 


Golden Text for Lessons 26 to 30: Because J live, 
ye shall live also.—John 14: 19. 


Result Sought: 


Appreciation of Jesus as our shepherd. 


1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON Sv1oRryY. 


Begin by a talk with the children about getting lost. 
Ask if any child in the class was ever lost, and, if so, have 
him tell the experience. After free conversation on the 
subject, begin 
2. THe Lesson Story. 

Begin by saying, ‘‘ Let me tell you a story.’’ 

‘ ace upon a time there was a little lamb that belonged 
te .large flock of sheep. His name was Bob,—at least 
that is what the shepherd called him. He knew the shep- 
herd very well, and the shepherd knew him. Bob was not 
always a good lamb. Sometimes he liked to have his own 
way, and go off by himself. One time he strayed off far- 
ther than he intended, and when he came to look for his 
mother and the shepherd he could not find them, Then 
he tried to find his way back to the sheep-fold, but, the 
more he tried, the farther away he went. Up the hill and 
down the hill he wandered. Often he tried to make the 
shepherd or the sheep hear him, but he was too far away. 
Sometimes he got caught in the thicket. Soon it began to 
grow dark, and that wasn’t the worst of it,—a storm was 
coming up. What a dreadful night that was for Bob! At 
last he fell into a deep hole, and there he lay, all wet and 
cold and hungry. Then he thought of the shepherd. 
While he was thinking of the shepherd, the shepherd was 
thinking of him. When the shepherd counted the sheep 
as they went into the fold that night, there were only 
ninety-nine when there should have been a hundred. At 
once the shepherd saw that it was Bob that was missing. 
What do you suppose the shepherd did? Do you think 
he was satisfied to stay with the ninety-nine? No, he 
loved the little lamb too much for that; and, although it 
was dark and raining, and the thunder roared and the 
lightning flashed, yet the good shepherd went out over the 
hills to look for the one missing lamb. All through the long 
night he searched. Often he would call the lamb’s name, 
and then listen to hear his cry. By and by Bob heard the 
shepherd’s call. Oh, how gladly he answered! Soon he 
felt a strong arm lifting him up. The shepherd had found 
him, and, putting him in his bosom, carried him safely back 
to the warm fold beside his mother, 


3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 


Show the picture ‘‘ Christ the Good Shepherd ’’ to the 
children, ‘Tell them it is the picture of Jesus, who is our 
good shepherd. In telling the story, emphasize the love 
and pity of the shepherd for the lost and straying lamb. 


Blackboard 


As the story of Bob is told, sketch the hills and the 
sheepfold. Picture the shepherd as he stands at the door 
counting the sheep as they enter the fold. Pin a piece of 
paper near the door to represent the shepherd. As the 
story of the straying lamb is told, use a smaller piece of 
paper, and represent the lamb straying away off over the 
uiiis. Move the piece of paper as the lamb is described as 
wandering farther and farther from the fold. In the same 
manner, move the paper representing the shepherd as 
seeking for the lamb, and finding it, and bringing it back 
to the fold. This exercise will stimulate the child’s ima- 
gination, and it is really better than a picture. 





JESUS tS THE GOOD 


SHEPHERD 











Pictures 


(A leaflet will be sent, for a two-cent stamp, by the Editor, telling 
where such pictures as these may be obtained, and giving useful hints 
to the teacher.] 


Christ the Good Shepherd, by Plockhdrst. 
The Lost Sheep, by George Hahn or Molitor. 
The Sheepfold, by Jacque. 


<e 


The following three lesson articles—Primary, Intermediate, 
and Senior—are on the general International Lesson (see p.1}4). 


For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 
I. Topic for the Quarter: Messengers of Cheer. 


Il, Lesson Topic: Self-Control (Eph. 5 : t1-2i), 


lll. Result Sought : 
Determination to be a self-controlled messenger of 


cheer. 
IV. Starting-Points : 
{Norsz.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 


teacher, if preferred. ]} 
1. Which is stronger, you or the baby ? 
2. Here is a word easy to spell, hard to say — 
“ne,” 
3. Keeping the body warm; care of the body. 
4. Keview of lessons of the quarter. 


V. Steps in the Teaching Process. 


As next Sunday will be Easter Sunday, it may be wise to 
make to-day’s lesson somewhat of a review lesson for the 
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quarter. This can be done at the very beginning of the 
lesson-teaching time. The teachers’ can easily lead up 
from the review to the lesson that messengers of cheer 
must, for the sake of others, practice self-control. Be 
careful lest the review be so long that the children become 
weary before the lesson of the day is reached. 

1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 

Which is the stronger, you or the baby? How many of 
you ever helped the baby to walk? How did you do it? 
Suppose he was going to fall down, what would you do? 
Do you like to help your brother ? 

2. THE LEsson SrTory. 

Let me tell you a story. Once upon atime, the gar- 
dener in the park planted a little oak-tree. It was a weak 
little sapling, and when the strong winds came they almost 
blew the little oak down. When the gardener saw that 
the wind blew so hard he brought a strong stake, and 
drove it deep down in the ground, and, with soft cord, care- 
fully fastened the little tree to it. When the wind began 
to blow again, the little oak said to the strong support, 
‘*Oh my, how the wind blows! I’m afraid I shall get 
blown to pieces to-day.’’ But the strong support said, 
‘* Never you fear, little oak; I’ll hold you up. I am 
strong and steady, and there is no fear of my blowing over. 
You just hold on to me, and I will hold on to you, and. 
you will be safe. Send your roots right down into the 
ground, and some day you will be strong enough to stand 
by yourself. Just now I will keep you safe,—don’t be 
afraid.’’ So the strong support stood, day by day, along- 
side of the sapling oak until it grew big enough to stand by 
itself. 

Let me tell you another story. Once upon a time there 
was a strong man, who became a member of the band of 
messengers of cheer. We are going to have some beautiful 
stories about him next quarter. I know he was a faithful 
messenger of cheer, for he was always trying to be a strong 
support to some one who was weaker than he. 

I say he was a strong man, but I am not sure that he 
was a big man. Little people can be strong as well as big 
ones in the wayI mean. Perhaps he wasn’t as big as 
your father, but he was like the strong support which the 
gardener put alongside the little oak. He was always 
glad and ready to help those who were weaker than he. 
But how do you think he did it? Living near to Paul— 
for that was his name—were some friends of his who were 

very weak, They were weak in this way: they were not 
strong enough to say, when they were tempted, this little 
word No I am writing on the blackboard. They were 
like a little boy I saw at the table the other day. He 
wanted everything he saw, no matter if it was good for 
him or not. He didn’t seem able to say No. Paul wanted 
to help those friends of his to grow stronger. He wanted 
to be a strong support to them while they were weak. One 
time he was having his dinner, and some of these friends 
were at the table with him. There was rich food on the 
table, and wine. Paul knew that it would be hard for the 
weaker ones to say No when they were offered these 
things, so he said to himself, *‘ I know what I will do. I 
will say No when it comes to my turn, and perhaps that 
will help them to say No also.’’ So when the rich food 
and wine were handed to I'aul, he said, ‘*‘ No, none for 
me, These rich things, and that wine and strong drink, 
are not good for me; besides, if these things make my 
weak brother weaker, I will never eat nor drink them. I 
want to help my weak brother to be strong.’’ 

What is our Golden Text? ‘* Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess.’’ It was this same brave, strong Paul 
who wrote ii. 

3. TRANSITION, 

What did the gardener plant? What did he put along- 
side of it? Why? What was the state of the tree? Why 
did Paul refuse to eat rich food and drink wine? What 
was Paul to his weak brother ? 

4. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

I wonder how many boys and girls in this class would 
like to be a strong support to weaker ones? But how can 
we help the weak ? 

One time a boy was getting his dinner at home, and 
there were pickles on the table. He was very fond of 
pickles, and was just going to take one, when his little 
brother said, ‘‘ If Harry is going to get one, I want one 
too.’’ Pickles were not good for this little brother, 
What do you think Harry did? What would you do? 


VI. Blackboard Illustrations 





JESUS’ 
TRUSTY PETER 
LOVING JOHN 
UNSELFISH PIERRE 
HELPFUL RALPH 
BRAVE SUSIE 
TRUTHFUL STEPHEN 
OBEDIENT PHILIP 
PATIENT WILLIE 
FORGIVING TED 
JOYFUL PAUL 
KIND 
SELF-CONTROLLED 
MESSENGERS OF CHEER 
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The world needs right walking more than right talking. 


MARCH 8, 1902 
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The Intermediate Teacher | 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ELL your pupils that the letter which 
they are studying for this lesson was | 
written by the young man who took 

part in the killing of Stephen, and who 
dragged disciples of Christ to prison. Show 
them how he wrote to such disciples (Eph. 
1: 1-14). Make this letter illustrate the 
change wrought in a strong man through 
choice of Christ and years of a life of service 
to him. Give your pupils a summary of the 
main facts about this letter a week in ad- 
vance, and ask them to prepare a brief state- 
ment of its contents. You may find such a 
summary in Moulton’s Modern Reader’s 
Bible, second volume of St. Luke and St. 
Paul (p. 217). Read the letter to the 
Ephesians in Sanders and Kent’s ‘* Mes- 
sages of the Apostles;’’ also in the Twen- 
ticth Century New Testament. 

Take Ephesians 5 : 1-21 as presenting the 
great apostle’s ideal of Christian character, 
He describes the kind of man or woman 
whom the Lord Jesus Christ desires that your 
pupils shall become. You can set forth this 
character under these two heads : 

1. Children of Light (v. 8). To show 
the noble character you must contrast it 
with the ignoble. But bring out the picture 
of glory by placing it against the background 
of gloom. The traits of this repulsive char- 
acter of darkness are: 

(1.) Foolish talking. Meaningless chat- 
ter, unworthy gossip, silly jokes, lessen one’s 
respect for comrades who can be entertained 
in such ways, and for one’s self. The street, 
the shop, the club, too often echo with such 
foolish talking. ‘The places where boys— 
and girls too—sometimes congregate, under 
cover of evening darkness, to say things 
which leave no increase of knowledge, no 
higher ambition, no nobler regard for one 
another, are places which honorable youth 
avoid. 

(2.) Filthiness. Show your pupils that to 
think what they would be ashamed to speak 
in the presence of those whose approving 
love they most prize is to breed self-con- 
tempt. 

(3.) Covetousness. Explain what that 
condition of mind is which eagerly desires to 
gain by unjust means what belongs to others, 

(4.) Idolatry. That 7s covetousness (Col. 

(a) Putting in the place which belongs 
to God the things which we desire to possess 
and use for pleasure. 

This picture of evil minds was often drawn 
by the apostle, perhaps most vividly in Ro- 
mans 1: 18-25. It was a prevailing one in 
the society of that time, and became espe- 
cially repulsive in initiations into secret so- 
cieties, which are here alluded to as ‘** works 
of darkness.’’ But beware of exciting the 
feelings you condemn. Speak of the results 
rather than the processes of evil character. 
Paul says don’t talk about these 
g, 42). 

Lay chief emphasis on the character con- 
trasted with these things. It is: 

(1.) Fruitful. The honorable youth makes 
those better who have been in his company. 
The works of darkness are like Dead Sea 
apples, leaving a vile taste of ashes in the 
mouth, but no nourishment. ‘The fruits of 
the light are goodness, righteousness, truth 
(Vv. 9). 

(2.) Transparent. Darkness hides, light 
reveals. ‘The youth who has nothing to con- 
ceal is winsome. Evil men cannot under- 
stand him, but he reproves them by his sim- 
plicity. Savonarola’s persecutors tortured 
him because they were sure that he and his 
followers were partners in concealed plots. 

Sut he said to th: m, **Our secrets are few, 
because our aims are great,.”’ 

2. Children of Life. Verse 14 is, per- 
haps, a free rendering of Isaiah 60: 1, 2, as 
the message of Christ to his disciples ; that is, 

1.) Be alert. ‘The Christian makes the 
most of himself and his privileges for his 
Master. Point out the meaning of the mar- 
ginal rendering of verse 16: ‘* Buying up the 
opportunity.” 

2.) Be spiritual (v. 18), The exuberance 
of the life in the Spirit is here contrasted 
with the excitement produced by wine. You 
Cal teach temperance as essential to every 


vices (vs. 


element of manly character, clear-headed 
ne , busines r 


will of the 


nterprise, 
Lord (v. 17), 


openness of mind 


understanding the 
to purity of life and 
and heart. 

A clear cons« lence, 


(3.) Be jovous good 


health, love jor others, and loyalty to Christ, 
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make’ melody in the heart, and prompt worthy 


songs (v. I9). 

(4.) Be grateful (v. 20). The healthful 
life, awake to the divine presence, is anxious 
for nothing, prayerful for everything, thankful 
for anything (Phil. 4: 6). 

(5.) Be courteous (v. 21), The Christian 
is the gentleman. Seeing the best and speak 
ing to the best in others, the best that is in 
them answers him, and fosters reverent ap 
preciation for his fellow-men. 

Be sure that you make the Christian ideal 
appear in its excellence, as it is shown in the 
New Testament, and choose for living illus 
trations of it manly men, like President 
Roosevelt and his associates, and the woman. 
liest of women, like Queen Victoria, Clara 
Barton, Isabella Thoburn. 


Suggestive Questions 

What the Christian Is. What does 

he hate? With whom will he not have fel 

lowship ? Why are works of darkness un- 

fruitful ? What does he love ? Whose fellow- 

ship does he desire? Why is he called a 

son of light? What are the fruits of his life ? 
(v. 9.) 

2. What the Christian Does. 


How 
does he plan his life? (v. 15.) How does 
he manage his daily affairs? (v. 16.) How 


does he learn the mind of Christ? (v. 17.) 
What is his rule of temperance? (v. 18.) 
How does he exhibit his spirit in the pres- 
ence of his friends? (v. 19.) How does he 
exhibit his spirit toward God? (v. 20.) How 
does he treat his fellow-men? (v. 21.) 
Boston. 
“ 


Spiritual light gives spiritual life. 
al 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Christian Privilege 
of Purity 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Eph. 5). 
[For each member of the Bible Class 


The more one studies the group of epis- 
tles of the imprisonment the more he ad- 
mires the versatility and the virility of the 
Apostle Paul. In the four letters, Colos 
sians, Ephesians, Philemon, and Philippians, 
which have so much in common that they 
group together with great naturalness, he 
reveals his best self, expresses his most ma- 
ture judgment, and puts into permanent 
form the principles of right living. They 
are rightly called Christological, since the 
apostle seeks to develop a Christian theory 
of life which will be related to and grounded 
upon the supremacy and leadership of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is such a point of view as this, not the 
mere presence of the eighteenth verse, that 
makes this fifth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians a temperance chapter. rhe 
apostle, in penning its searching words, was 
manifestly thinking, not of an_ individual 
case so much as of a general situation. He 
desired to encourage his readers to adopt a 
point of view which was fundamentally 
strong, and would vitally affect their manner 
of living in all manner of ways. ‘To merely 
urge to excellence in some one direction was 
not Paul’s way. 

The chapter is very suggestive and strong. 
‘Take God himself as a pattern, thinking ever 
of his redemptive love, and of the sacrificial 
life of Jesus Christ, which set it forth so 
clearly to men as a characteristic of the 
divine. Just as God forgives, so must man ; 
just as Christ thought little of himself and 
his desires, but offered himself willingly for 
men, so must we be self-forgetful, devoted 
to others, intent upon purity, 
righteous living. In view of God’s grace as 
manifested in the Lord Christ Jesus, we 
must avoid all that defiles, corrupts, or sets 
one apart from God,—for fellowship with him 
is the greatest achievement of life. 

‘* Be wise,’’ therefore, ‘‘ redeeming the 
time ’’ (v, 16),—that is, to use Ramsay’s ren- 
dering, ‘* making a market of the opportu- 
nity,’’ learning from the surrounding world 
everything that is worthy, and applying it 
to one’s life. Aim ever to get into line 
with God’s will, so that our life may never 
be at cross purposes. Be filled, not with 
wine and all that it represents, but with the 
spirit of God, and all that it encourages. 
Cultivate the upbuilding purpose, and the 


earnestness, 





happy, thankful disposition. 
of action, 


All these lines ! 
determinateiy deve sloped, round 
out, stimulate, control, and organize the true 
Christian career, 

his is truly a strong temperance address. 
The one who bases his action in life upon 
such a foundation is a safe, 
citizen. 


sane, and sober 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 
Note by the Editor. Professor Sanders has 


prepared a careful and exhaustive list of books on 
the study of the Acts, which The Sunday School 
‘Times issues in the form ofan attractive 
leaflet, containing also practical suggestions on the 
conduct of a Senior Bible Class It will be sent for 
a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 


Sixteen-page 


Ramsay,.‘*‘ St. Paul the Traveler’’ (149 
151), has an interesting discussion of verses 
15-17, in which he sets forth the illustration 
of these principles in Paul’s own life. Pro- 
fessor Stevens, in the ** Messages of Paul ’”’ 
(‘* Messages of the Bible ’’ series, 244-276), 
gives an interesting paraphrase of the chap- 
ter. The leading commentaries on the epis- 
tle, each valuable in certain ways, are Pro- 
fessor T. K. Abbott, ‘* Ephesians and Colos- 
sians ’’ (Int, Critical Commentary series),—a 
very thorough and scholarly commentary ; 
Findlay, in the Expositor’s Bible series, an 
acute, reliable, and very suggestive volume ; 
Moule, in the Bible series, a 
helpful but not extraordinary study ; Sad- 
ler’s volume on ‘** Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians,’’ a popular devotional commen- 
tary; Von Soden, in the ‘* Handkommen- 
tar; ”’ and je A. Beet on the four epistles of 
the group, a fine expositional study. 


Camb ridge 


III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion, 

{lo be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class. The 
references in the brackets are to other lesson helps 


| in this issue of The Sunday School Times. ] 


1. The Epistolary Group from a Roman 
Prison. (1.) What four letters are included 
in this group ? [Riddle: {| 1.] (2.) By what 
two titles is the group known, and what 
makes each appropriate? (3.) What leads 
Paul to treat, in the letter to the Ephesians, 
of personal conduct ? [Riddle: § 3. Howie: 
{ 1. McLaren: 4 4 

2. Paul’s Methods as a Teacher. (4. 
What made the apostle to the Gentiles so 
well adapted to his many-sided work? (5.) 
Can we point to other illustrations of his 
quick adaptiveness and spirit of practical 
helpfulness ? 

3. The Christian Basis of Temperance. 
(6.) On what does the apostle ground a 
Christian’s obligation to be free from vice or 
in mastery of ourselves ? [Dunning: 2 (2).] 

4. The Christian Motive for Temperance. 
(7.) What does he suggest as the all-com- 
pelling motive for self-restraint ? Is it ade- 
quate and practical ? [Warren: 1 (4). Me- 
Laren: last ".] 

5. Zhe Christian Method of Promoting 
Temperance. (8.) What does Paul suggest, 
from the intellectual and spiritual side, as a 
help in supporting one’s principles? (9.) 
What does he suggest from the point of view 
of practical life with reference to a dual 
action ? 

6. The Christian Value of Temperance. 
(10.) What, after all, is its supreme value, 
apart from the purity of the individual ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


|For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader 

It is better to be positive than negative, to 
supplant one thing by something else far 
better. To deal with the curse of intem- 
perance thus is to be scientific as well as 
biblical. 

The larger the motive for reform, the surer 
and more permanent it will be. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


b 


Partners in sin must share its dividends. 


<_0 


If one mission of the Christian Church is 
tosave men out of drunkenness, then by 
sound logic it ought to be still more its mission 
to save men from falling into drunkenness 
Every pulpit ought to speak out just as freely 
and frankly against the temptation of the 
wine-cup or the social glass as against the 
temptations to gambling or dishonesty, or Sab 
bath desecration, or licentiousness. Suppres 
sion of the saloons never will be enacted and 
never enforced unless God’s people put their 
conscience and their courage into their citi- 


| zenship.— 7heodore L. Cuyler. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


So cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 


on ulvance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used withina year, or fora space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 


ther advertisers, provided such positions do net 

mflict with the Publishers idea of the 
make-up of the adverti ing pages Positions aie 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of le 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
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are singing every Sunday from 
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DAY-SCHOOL 


The Best Sunday-School Hymnal 
Cloth bound, $30 per 100. 
Sample copy, postage paid, 20 cents. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 





Where to Get Church or Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may be purchased. 
dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to correspond with our readers about supplies required in church, school, and class. 
you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. 
is almost certain to have for sale whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


It appears once a mont 


** Best and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free. 

Publishers of the New mtury Teacher's ( 
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Have no equal. 
of all subjects. 


Views 
Lowest 
prices. Send for catalog. 
L. MANASSE, 46 E. 
Madison St., Chicago. 





“EXALTED PRAISE” 


WORD EDITION now published. ‘This will 


enable many more to enjoy 

the beautiful hymns published in our latest song 
book, EXALTED PRAISE 

Music Fdition: 30 cents each by mail ; 
100, not prepaid. 

Word Edition: 10 cents each by mail ; 
dozen, $7.50 per 100, not prepaid 

Sample copy ot both for 30 cents. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


$25.00 per 


$1.00 per 





IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; carefu! exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music 
Quantity price, 35c._ A sample copy for 25c. 
The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. City 
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Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 
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ASTORS WHO DO THINGS, and Sunday- 
school workers interested in twentieth-cen- 
tury methods, should send ten cents (stamps) to 
PASTOR'S SUPPLIES CO., 
WASHINGTON, GEORGIA, 
and get by return mail their new illustrated cata- 
logue of the best things used in up-to-date church 
and Sunday-school work ; also full line of Oe. 
of printed forms, etc., necessary in operating modern 
methods. Unique Easter programs. Chil- 
dren’s Day Service. HOW TO DO THINGS 1 
WHERE TO GET THINGS! Get in touch, 
suggested, with the above company, and keep pected. 


The Mastery of 
Memorizing 


Invaluable to precy Student, Teacher, 
or — c Speaker 
Postpaid, $1.00. ‘‘ Memorizing Scripture’’ 


and Booklet free. 


Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Manufacturer and Builder of 


PIPE ORGANS 


We build pipe organs specially designed for use in 
the Sunday-s¢ hool Write for our latest catalogue 
with full information. Our instruments and their 
prices are both right for you 








The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Publishes the well-known Pilgrim Series of lesson 
helps and Sunday-school papers. Samples and 
— list free. Books and periodicals of all other 
ouses furnished at minimum rates. Sunday-school 
library books from all publishers a specialty. 
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Few churches with a plaster ceiling have a perfect 
one, and in many the plaster may drop without 


notice. A Stamped-Steel Ceiling of pat- 


terns selected with good taste, properly applied and 
decorated, will be durable and ‘be sure to please. See 
that it is considered when you build or remodel. 
Send a diagram with measures and some descrip- 
tion of the room. A design or plan and estimate for 
the work complete can then be sent you. Especial 
attention given to church and residence work. 

Henry s. Werthrep, 40 Cherry St., New York. 


Branch Office, 74 Equitable Building, F soston 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
E rere * Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures. 
for estimate. 


I. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


Send dimensions 





OXFORD MAPS 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
These maps cover all Biblical 
Geography, and are accepted 
authority, containing all re- 


Western Asia cent discoveries. The maps o. 
Palestine and St. Paul's Trav- 


BE and Sinai 
cypt els are essential for the lessons 


St. Paul’s Travels of the next terms. Special 
price to Sabbath-schools for 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager : 
Palestine ‘ 
? 


these maps ; 


OXFOR 
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also for the four maps as a set 


MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 
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L NEW IDEA’ DS 
PLEXIBLE NEW IDEA PLATE. 

RECORD SCREEN AND BLACKBOARD. 
FAMILY. 5S. S. BANNERS. 


THERMOMETERS, ETC. 


BADGES. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


American Blackboard Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


VOCALION 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 


Prices, $225 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


The Vocalion Organ Co., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





N all correspondence with dealers 
advertised in this Directory, men- 
tion The Sunday School Times. 

This will oblige the publishers of this 
paper as well as the advertiser, and 
will frequently be of distinct advantage 
to you. 
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, PULPIT GOWNS 
Baptismal Robes, Choir Gowns or 
Cassocks (with Oxford caps for ladies) 
da ges’ Gowns, College, Seminary, ree 
igh School Gowns and Oxford Caps 


s rented for introduction) College, 
School, and Class Pins, Emblems, and 
Flags; Class Caps with embroidered 
numerals; Silk Banners; etc. Cata- 
logues, samples, blanks, and low prices 
upon request. 


(est'd 1832), Box 900, Albany, N. Y. 
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{° outfits sold, $3.50 and upwards; out- | 
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Cotrell & Leonard ) 


Ostermoor 
Church Cushions 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 
the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. 
We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions.”’ 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 
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LINEAR 


The best arrangement « 
dorsed by the late Dr. Gree 
sion Committee. Special 


BIBLE 


languages. 


full line of Pronouncing Teachers 


f the Authorized and New Versions. Strongl en- 
n, Chairman, and Dr. Day, Secretary, American Revi- 
award by the Franklin Institute. Ve also publish a 
Bibles and Quarto Family Bibles in six 
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Scudder’s Life of Lowell 


ORACE ELISHA SCUDDER’S biog- 
H raphy of James Russell Lowell (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin, & Co. 2 vols. $3.50, net) 
is one of ‘marked distinction, and, aside from 
the many and somewhat tedious pages de- 
voted to Lowell’s ancestry, there is not a 
word that could be spared without impover- 
ishing public conception of America’s most 
versatile man of letters. Once free of ‘* an- 
cestor-worship,’’ Mr. Se udder is as enter- 
taining as he is authoritative and discerning. 
Without having the picturesque personality 
and dramatic life of a Stevenson to record, 
he has written a biography quite as interest- 
ing as that penned by Mr. Balfour. To 
make conventional or average human life 
thus convincing is to evince subtle art. Mr. 
Scudder suggests continually the relation of 
Lowell’s writings to the vicissitudes of his 
life, the irrepressible conflict between his 
personal temperament and his ideals or con- 
sciences, and his gradual evolution from 
fiery liberalism to moderate conservatism ; 
in other words, his transition from youth to 
age. 

The biographer evidently sympathizes 
more with Lowell’s maturer temper and 
thought, possibly because he has himself at- 
tained a similar perspective. in life. There 
are many interesting bits of news as to Low- 
ell’s works and private life which are impor- 
tant to forming an opinion of either. That 
the author of the Biglow Papers did not at 
first appreciate the greatness of Abraham 
Lincoln seems strange to modern omnis- 
cience until one recalls similar misjudgment 
of another executive who ‘‘ tried to do his 
best’’ under different but equally trying cir- 
cumstances, not yet passed. Mr, Scudder 
had an aptness for classifying facts, and a 
rare sense of their importance. His style is 
as translucent and exact as his identification 
with Lowell’s individuality and thought. In 
selection of Lowell’s letters he is even hap- 
pier than was Professor Norton in choosing 
those which charm and explain the poet’s 
personality, and as a biographer he leaves 
no wish unfulfilled. 
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Essays Theological and Literary. By Charles 
Carroll Everett, late Professor of Theology 
in Harvard University. New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.75. 

To meet Professor Everett was to learn to 
watch for any published expression of his 
thought with the confidence that it would 
be worth reading and pondering. His wasa 
positive intellect, never resting in negations, 
although fully resolved to sift every assertion 
to the utmost. His manner, in conversation 
as in writing, was modest, temperate, and 
persuasive. He had nothing of the prophet 


about him, and could not cry his wares at | 


the street corners, These essays range over 
many topics but slightly related. Kant, 
Ritschl, Jietzsche, Satan, Emerson, Goethe 
Tennyson, Browning, are among the person- 
alities passed in review, although the author 
denies the personality of Satan. But it is 
the personality of Jesus Christ to which he 


most frequently turns as presenting the | 


greatest problem for both the critic and the 
theologian, He is, as might be supposed, a 
Unitarian, but his Unitarianism makes curi- 
ous approaches to what his school once 
thought mere orthodoxy. He always falls 
short of the highest statement, but he always 
struggles toward it. 


* 


The Message of the College to the Church: 
A Course of Sunday Evening Addresses in 
Lent, tgo1, Delivered in the Old South 
Church, Boston. Boston The Pilgrim 
Press. 75 cents, net. 

It indicates new relations that the first of 
this series is by Professor Peabody, although 
they: were spoken in an orthodox church, 
and are issued by an orthodox publishing 
board. The other speakers are Presidents 
Hadley, Hyde, Carter, and Tucker, and 
Professor Harris. They show that in New 
England at least there is no purpose to cut 
the bond between church and college, and 
that, while the church is awakening to its 
responsibility for the young men. the univer 
sities are more and more alive to the fact 
that there can be no genuine culture which 
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has not a religious core. And they show | 
that the college man himself responds to all | 
this. Professor Peabody testifies to ‘* the | 
essentially religious nature of the normal 
educated young man of America.’’ It is 
fair to ask whether much of this is not due 
to a man who never went to college,—to 
Mr. Moody and his Northfield conferences. | 


b 


ounter 


China. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., | 
President of the Chinese Impe “ial w ni- | 
versity. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $2.50. 
Dr. Martin enjoyed unique advantages for 





educational, and literary side, and he shows 
a sympathy with the Chinese, and an admira- 
tion for their ways, which make him able to 
do them justice, if not something more. He 
thinks the present dynasty the ablest in their 
history, regards the literary - examinations 
system as an admirable way of choosing 
rulers, finds a genuine theism in the ancient 
literature of the country, and recognizes in | 
the imperial worship of heaven something 
very much better than the Confucian agnos- 
ticism. He thinks the Chinese capable of 
genuine poetry, and holds up their philosophy 
to comparison with Descartes and Bacon, 
These are matters in dispute, but it is well 
to have the Chinese intellect championed by 
an intelligent observer at the present time, 


IX , 
The book is full of information, and has d 
plenty of interest. enne y S The 


% Oyster 
A Life of St. Peter. By George Ludington O sterettes Cracker 
Weed. Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs | i with a 
& Co. 60 cents. Taste 
This fourth volume of a series of Christian Good with soup, too. Sold only in In-er-seal packages. to it 
biographies for young readers (not little i 
children) is of special value in connection 
with the present International Lessons. Mr. 
Weed and his publishers have done good 
service in the issuance of this series. Mr, 
Weed is an exceedingly conscientious stu- 
dent. His life experience as a teacher has 
taught him some of the needs of childhood 
and youth. He keeps before him the best 
first-hand authorities, and exercises a judi- 
cious care in the selection and arrangement 
of his material. He writes without rhetori- 
‘cal flourish, but with deep feeling and thor- 
ough sympathy with his subject. His lives 
of Christ, Paul, John, and Peter, although 
especially written for youth, are good books 
for older Bible readers to have at hand. The 
present volume, like its predecessors, is 
abundantly illustrated with reproductions, 


Ur. Speer's article on the topic for the Young . a tog -\ AT YOUR GROCERS | 
People's Meeting appears on page 131. : nts ‘ 
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Grape-Nuts, and I actually lived on this food, 
taking it three times a day, and acup of Pos- 
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‘“When I began I was so nervous and weak 





that my strength was exhausted even by dress- | 
ing, and, of course, I was unable to do the work 

loaded upon my desk, but I hammered away 

without any tonics or medicines, only my diet 

of Grape-Nuts and Postum three times a day. 

I found at the end of 23 days my nervousness 

gone, strength greatly increased, and that I 

had gained 16 pounds, 
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dence of the scientific value of Grape-Nuts as a 
vitalizing, perfect food, that does not require 













the heavy work of the stomach, occasioned by 


the use of starchy foods we use so much nowa- 





days. 
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you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. 
is almost certain to have for sale whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


Here is a list of prominent 
When 
One advertiser_or another, «mong these, 











OUR 


Stereopticons 
and 


Oil Lanterns 


Have no equal. 
of all subjects. Lowest 
prices. Send for catalog. 
L. MANASSE, 46 E. 
Madison St., Chicago. 


Views 





“EXALTED PRAISE” 


WORD EDITION "°~ published. 


enable many more to enjoy 


This will 


the beautiful hymns published in our latest song 
book, EXALTED PRAISE. 

Music Edition: 30 cents each by mail; $25.00 per 
100, not prepaid. 

Word Edition: 10 cents each by mail; $1.00 per 
dozen, $7.50 per 100, not prepaid. 

Sample copy ot both for 30 cent 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 





IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and c apable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music. 

Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for 25c. 
The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. City 
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A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


_— Pulpit Furniture, 
=o Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 








PAsTors WHO DO THINGS, and Sunday- 
school workers interested in twentieth-cen- 
tury ee should send ten cents (stamps) to 
ASTOR’S SUPPLIES .. 
Wastin GTON, GEORGIA 

and get by return mail their new illustrated cata- 
logue of the best things used in up-to-date church 
and Sunday-school work ; also full line of samples 
of printe d forms, etc., nec essary in operating oe [rn 
methods. Unique Easter programs. Chil- 
dren’s Da Ser vice. HOW TO DO THINGS! 
WHERE TO GET THINGS! Get in touch, as 
suggested, with the above company, and keep posted. 
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The Mastery of 
Memorizing 


Invaluable to Every Student, Teacher, 
or Public Speaker 


Postpaid, $1.00. ‘‘ Memorizing Scripture’’ 
and Booklet free. 


MEMORY LIBRARY, Box 1202, N. Y. City ; 





Send for new catalogs. 
Hagerstown, 


M. rs MOLLER Maryland. 


Manufacturer and Builder of 


PIPE ORGANS 


We build pipe organs specially designed for use in 
the Sunday-school. Write for our latest catalogue 
with full information. Our instruments and their 
prices are both right for you 





Reed organs and pianos at manufacturer's prices. 





The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Publishes the well-known Pilgrim Series of = fh 
helps and Sunday-school papers. Samples and 
—- -list free. Books and periodicals of all caher ¢ 

ouses furnished at minimum rates. Sunday-school 
library books from all publishers a specialty. 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager 


7a aa 


Few churches with a plaster ceiling have a perfect 
one, and in many the plaster may drop without 


notice. 

A Stamped-Steel Ceiling o¢ par. 
terns selected with good taste, properly applied and 
decorated, will be durable and be sure to ole ease. See 
that it is considered when you build or remodel. 
Send a diagram with measures and some descrip- 
tion of the room. A design or plan and estimate for 
the work complete can then be sent you. Especial 
New York. 


Henry S. Northrop, 40 Cherry St., 
Equitable Building, t 


Branch Office, 74 Soston. 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


L agmeed, by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 

Pere , Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 

I SNSED to manufacture electric and com- 
ms gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
for estimate. 


I. P. PFRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 

These maps cover all Biblical 
Geography, and are accepted 
authority, containing all re- 


Western Asia cent discoveries. The ‘maps o. 
Palestine and St. Paul’s Trav- 


Egypt and Sinai 
els are essential for the lessons 


St. Paul’s Travels of the next terms. Special 
price to Sabbath- ~ woe for 
also for the four maps as a se 


MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 


Palestine 


these maps ; 
OXFORD | 


attention given to church and residence work. 
5 








ACKBOAR 
B |“NEW ox DY 


FLEXIBLE NEW IDEA PLATE. 
RECORD. SCREEN AND BLACKBOARD. 
FAMILY. 5S. 5S. BANNERS. BADGES. 


THERMOMETERS, ETC, SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Mo. < 


VOGALION 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 


Prices, $225 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


The Vocalion Organ Co., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





N all correspondence with dealers 
advertised in this Directory, men- 
tion The Sunday School Times. 

This will oblige the publishers of this 
paper as well as the advertiser, and 
will frequently be of distinct advantage 
to you. 





American Blackboard Co., St. Louis, 
) PULPIT GOWNS 


Baptismal bes, Choir Gowns or 
Cassocks (with Oxford caps for ladies) 
jp es’ Gowns, College, Seminary, and 
igh School Gowns and Oxford Caps 
outfits sold, $3.50 and upwards; out- 
ts rented for introduction). College 
School, and Class Pins, Emblems, an 
‘lags; Class Caps with embroidered 
numerals; Silk Banners; etc. Cata- 
logues, samples, blanks, and low prices 
upon request. Cotrell & Leonard 
(est'd 1832), Box 900, Albany, N. Y. 
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Ostermoor 
Church Cushions 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 
the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. 
We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions.”’ 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 














HOLMA! 


LINEAR 
BIBLE 


sion Committee. Special 


languages. 


The best arrangement of the 
dorsed by the late Dr. Green, Chairman, 
award by the 
full line of Pronouncing Teachers 





and New Versions. 
and Dr. Day, Sec —— American 
Franklin Institute Ve also 


Authorized 


- HOLMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Strong] en- 

Revi- 
ublish a 
Bibles and Quarto Family Bibles in six 
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Scudder’s Life of Lowell 


ORACE ELISHA SCUDDER’S biog- 
H raphy of James Russell Lowell (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin, & Co, 2 vols. $3.50, net) 
is one of ‘marked distinction, and, aside from 
the many and somewhat tedious pages de- 
voted to Lowell’s ancestry, there is not a 
word that could be spared without impover- 
ishing public conception of America’s most 
versatile man of letters. Once free of ‘* an- 
cestor-worship,’? Mr. Scudder is as enter- 
taining as he is authoritative and discerning. 
Without having the picturesque personality 
and dramatic life of a Stevenson to record, 
he has written a biography quite as interest- 
ing as that penned by Mr. Balfour. To 
make conventional or average human life 
thus convincing is to evince subtle art. Mr. 
Scudder suggests continually the relation of 
Lowell’s writings to the vicissitudes of his 
life, the irrepressible conflict between his 
personal temperament and his ideals or con- 
sciences, and his gradual evolution from 
fiery liberalism to moderate conservatism ; 
in other words, his transition from youth to 
age. 

The biographer evidently sympathizes 
more with Lowell’s maturer temper and 
thought, possibly because he has himself at- 
tained a similar perspective. in life. There 
are many interesting bits of news as to Low- 
ell’s works and private life which are impor- 
tant to forming an opinion of either. That 
the author of the Biglow Papers did not at 
first appreciate the greatness of Abraham 
Lincoln seems strange to modern omnis- 
cience until one recalls similar misjudgment 
of another executive who ‘tried to do his 
best’’ under different but equally trying cir- 
cumstances, not yet passed. Mr. Scudder 
had an aptness for classifying facts, and a 
rare sense of their importance. His style is 
as translucent and exact as his identification 
with Lowell’s individuality and thought. In 
selection of Lowell’s letters he is even hap- 
pier than was Professor Norton in choosing 
those which charm and explain the poet’s 
personality, and as a biographer he leaves 
no wish unfulfilled. 


oe 


Essays Theological and Literary. By Charles 
Carroll Everett, late Professor of Theology 
in Harvard University. New York ;: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.75. 

To meet Professor Everett was to learn to 
watch for any published expression of his 
thought with the confidence that it would 
be worth reading and pondering. His wasa 
positive intellect, never resting in negations, 
although fully resolved to sift every assertion 
to the utmost. His manner, in conversation 
as in writing, was modest, temperate, and 
persuasive. He had nothing of the prophet 


about him, and could not cry his wares at 


the street corners. These essays range over 
many topics but slightly related. Kant, 
Ritschl, Jietzsche, Satan, Emerson, Goethe, 
Tennyson, Browning, are among the person- 
alities passed in review, although the author 
denies the personality of Satan. But it is 
the personality of Jesus Christ to which he 
most frequently turns as 
greatest problem for both the critic and the 
theologian. He is, as might be supposed, a 
Unitarian, but his Unitarianism makes curi- 
ous approaches to what his school once 
thought mere orthodoxy. He always falls 
short of the highest statement, but he always 
struggles toward it. 


% 


The Message of the College to the Church: 
A Course of Sunday Evening Addresses in 
Lent, tgo1, Delivered in the Old South 
Church, Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. 75 cents, net. 


Soston. 


It indicates new relations that the first of 
this series is by Professor Peabody, although 
they: were spoken in an orthodox church, 
and are issued by an orthodox publishing 
board. The other speakers are Presidents 
Hadley, Hyde, Carter, and Tucker, and 
Professor Harris. They show that in New 
England at least there is no purpose to cut 
the bond between church and college, and 
that, while the church is awakening to its 
responsibility for the young men. the univer 
Sities are more and more alive to the fact 
that there can be no genuine culture which 





presenting the | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


has not a religious core. And they show | 
that the college man himself responds to all | 
this. Professor Peabody testifies to ‘‘ the 
essentially religious nature of the normal 
educated young man of America.’’ It is 
fair to ask whether much of this is not due | 
to a man who never went to college,—to 
Mr. Moody and his Northfield conferences. | 


~ 


The Lore of Cathay; Or, The Intellect of 
China. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., 
President of the Chinese Imperial Uni- | 
versity. New York: Fleming H. Revell | 
Company. $2.50. 

Dr. Martin enjoyed unique advantages for | 
studying Chinese life on the intellectual, 
educational, and literary side, and he shows 
a sympathy with the Chinese, and an admira- 
tion for their ways, which make him able to 
do them justice, if not something more. He 
thinks the present dynasty the ablest in their 
history, regards the literary - examinations 
system as an admirable way of choosing 
rulers, finds a genuine theism in the ancient 


literature of the country, and recognizes in | 


the imperial worship of heaven something 
very much better than the Confucian agnos- 
ticism. He thinks the Chinese capable of 
genuine poetry, and holds up their philosophy 
to comparison with Descartes and Bacon. 
These are matters in dispute, but it is well 
to have the Chinese intellect championed by 
an intelligent observer at the present time, 
The book is full of information, and has 
plenty of interest. 
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A Life of St. Peter. By George Ludington 
Weed. Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs 
& Co. 60 cents. 

This fourth volume of a series of Christian 
biographies for young readers (not little 
children) is of special value in connection 
with the present International Lessons. Mr. 
Weed and his publishers have done good 
service in the issuance of this series. Mr, 
Weed is an exceediifgly conscientious stu- 
dent. His life experience as a teacher has 
taught him some of the needs of childhood 
and youth. He keeps before him the best 
first-hand authorities, and exercises a judi- 
cious care in the selection and arrangement 
of his material. He writes without rhetori- 
‘cal flourish, but with deep feeling and thor- 
ough sympathy with his subject. His lives 
of Christ, Paul, John, and Peter, although 
especially written for youth, are good books 
for older Bible readers to have at hand, The 
present volume, like its predecessors, is 
abundantly illustrated with reproductions, 


Vr. Speer 


rrticle on the topic for the Young 
People s 


Meeting appears on page 131. 


Any One Can 
Prove the Value of Scientific Food 


A good straightforward test of food is worth 
much to humanity. 
ing : 

Mr. T. K. Durboraw of Greenfield, O., says: 
‘After 3 months’ sickness with grip I found I 
had lost 42 pounds, with little 
most no digestion. 


The following is interest- 


appetite and al- 
Wife finally put me on 
Grape-Nuts, and I actually lived on this food, 
taking it three times a day, and acup of Pos- 
tum Coffee at each meal for about four weeks. 


‘When I began I was so nervous and weak | - 


that my strength was exhausted even by dress- 
ing, and, of course, I was unable to do the work 
loaded upon my desk, but I hammered away 
without any tonics or medicines, only my diet 
of Grape-Nuts and Postum three times a day. 
I found at the end of 23 days my nervousness 
gone, strength greatly increased, and that I 
had gained 16 pounds, 

‘Finally, after getting back to good health 
of course, took on different kinds of 
food, and, as a change, 
breakfast. After a while peculiar spells 
began to appear in the morning with deathly 
sickness 


again, I, 
began using———for 


some 


and nervous lassitude. I took treat- 
ment for biliousness, but that did not avail. 

‘* About a month ago I gave up the- 
breakfast, and 


for 





took on Grape-Nuts again. 
These morning attacks left me entirely in a day 
or two, and I feel that I have had sufficient evi- 
dence of the scientific value of Grape-Nuts as a 
vitalizing, perfect food, that does not require 
the heavy work of the stomach, occasioned by 
the use of starchy foods we use so much nowa- 


days. 





Kennedy's 
Oysterettes 


Good with soup, too. Sold only in In-er-seal packages. 
Price 5c 
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RPC. ironing WAX is ani! 
-Cally::prepared Aeeps the . 
irons ‘clean and smooth - 
‘and imparts a beautiful: 

‘: silky” finish to fabrics. 
--Retains its shape &will 
:-out-last any other wax 


) FLAME PROOF CO. 
anion Be Rew Hoes 


—<:) 


























—is Elgin time, and has been 
since the Elgin factory per- 
fected the American watch. 
Every portion of an 


ELGIN 


WATCH 





—and every machine used to 
make it—is made in the Elgin 
factory. The Watch Word every- 





where is Elgin. Every Elgin 
Watch has the word *Eigin” en- 
graved on the works. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co. 
Elgin, iil. 















On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
@ thin coating of refined 


WA 


Will keep them gdsoigtely moisture and 
acid proof. Paraffine Wax is aleo useful i 
8 dozen other ways about the house. Fal 
directionsin cach pound package. 

Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 











THE BUTCHER 
¥ SPOTLESS 


This is the Butcher of Spotless Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings, ‘That is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 











Qs EARNABICYCLE 
distributing 1000 catalogs for us in your 
. 


\ town. Agents can make money fast on 
Lie. our wonderful 1902 offers. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 


1900 & ‘Ol Models, high grade, $7 to SIE 
508 Second-hand Wheels 
allmakes and models, good as new, 
$3 to . Great Factory Clearing Sale 
at half factory cost. 
VAL and 


We SHIP ON APPRO 
10 DAYS TRIAL toanyone inU.8, 
or Canada without a cent in advance, 
Write at once for net prices and spectal 
oper to agents. Tires, equipment and 
sundries, ali kinds, half regular prices. 


MEAD OYOLE OO, iiktsso-n2 
to 6% Interest Secured and Paid 


For more 





than 23 years we have sold our 
carefully selected real-estate first mortgages 
to a great number of investors, without loss 
to a single one. Our pamphlet and list of 
loans furnish full particulars about our loaning fields 
in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and 
will be sent to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Get Mad 
Wien Friends Tell the Truth 


Many people become coffee topers before 
they realize it, and would be angry if thus de- 
scribed, even by a close friend. 

It will pay any one to examine carefully into 
whether or not coffee has gained the mastery 
over them. A coffee toper may suspect that his 
or her ails come from coffee-drinking, but they 
will invariably charge the disease to some other 
cause, fer right down in the heart they realize 


that it would be practically impossible to give 


up coffee, so they hope against hope that it 


does not hurt them, but it goes on with its work 
just the same, and the result is complete col- 
lapse and nervous prostration, lasting some- 
times for years, unless the poison that causes 
the disease is discontinued. 

There are hundreds of thousands of illustra- 
tions of the truth of this statement. 

Any person addicted to coffee can make the 
change from common coffee to Postum Food 
Coffee without trouble, provided the Postum is 
properly prepared so as to bring out the color, 

It has 
lor, and changes to the golden brown 
when good cream is added 


flavor, and food value. a rich black 


brown c 
The change will work wonders in any one 
whose nervous system or stomachthas been un- 


balanced or disturbed by coffee. 
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The simplicity of the 


and small. 


(Q) Complete 
Camera 


ma The Pocket Poco is the latest member 
, of the famous family of Poco Cameras, 
, It embodies in the most compact form 
every adjustment requisite to the making of perfect pictures. It is the 
only pocket camera in which nothing has been sacrificed for size, 
using either plates or films, and having a ground glass for focussing. 


Pocket Poco 


makes it the surest camera for the beginner, while its perfect 
equipment makes it the ideal instrument for the expert. 
Send for the Poco Catalogue for 1902, describing the 
Pocket Poco in detail, and other Poco Cameras large 


ROCHESTER CAMERA AND SUPPLY COMPANY, 
513 Poco Street, Rochester, 
New York. 
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in your own home? 


are used ” 


Newly edited by the American Revision 
Committee, A. D. Igor. ‘The 


American Standard 
Edition of the 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


Long Primer type, refer- 
ences, topical headings, and 
indexed Bible map. Prices 
from $1.50 to $9.00. 


The standard translation of the Bible for the 
English-speaking world.''"-Sunday School Times, 


For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue to 
Thes. Nelson & Sons, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 


AGENTS WANTED, to sell “* Schley and 


Santiago,’’ by Geo. E. Graham. 
Autograph introduction and personal account of the 
battle by Rear-Admiral Schley. The True Story 
of Santiago told exactly as it occurred for the First 
ime by the only eye-witnesses of the fight No 
subject before the public interests everybody as this 
story of Admiral Schley. The American people 
demand full recognition of the Hero of Santiago. 
Book selling like wildfire. Price, $1.50 to $2.75, ac- 
cording to binding Liberal commissions. Outfit 
and books ready. Send seven two-cent stamps for 
complete outfit. Act quick. Big money for Ao8- 
W. b. CONKEY CO. Sole Publishers, CHICAGO 








The 


Oxford 


Teacher’s 


124 FULL 
PAGE PLATES 





Bible 


is the Bible par excellence of the world. 
Of all booksellers. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“a . . 7. 
Will Mail this Book Free 
@ to those who enroll. A _ cloth-bound 
? book containing all the lessons in full. 
maa Course covers the whole Bible in forty 
m lessons, and leads to diploma and de- 
gree. ‘Terms, $1.00 per month. Sest 
testimonials. Catalogue and full par- 
ticulars free. Write Seet, Cc. J. Bur- 
ton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


WRITE WELL for 25cts. 


M The PENNGRAD—A marvelous mechanical inven-\f 
tion by a celebrated French scientist. The poorest 
writer can become a good penman in a few hours. ( 
< Endorsed by prominent educators in Europe and / 
‘America. Sent postpaid on receipt of twenty-five (25) ) 
cents. State whether forman, woman or chiid. ) 
( PENNGRAD COMPANY, 69 Forrest Bidg,, Philadelphia 


CHURCH BELL 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. 














CHIMES | 
and PEALS 


Get our price. 


| MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. | 


E GENUINE MENEELY 


HE purest refined [vt ol and tin. 
The most perfect, highe 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., 


BELLS 


st class bells in the world. 
Ws Be 


Christian Cleanliness 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
Would you like to know where individual Communion Cups 
Send for our Sree book 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Box 23, Rochester, N. Y. 


it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free. 


B.& B.- 


lot of 
American tweeds 
40c. a yard 


—38 inches wide—all wool—that you’ll find 
strictly all right for nice, smart spring skirts, 
Made in America, and made well—have the 
genuine Scotch Tweed effect, which in im- 
ported goods would be not less than twice 40c, 


46 inches wide, 30¢.—goods of special merit 
for the money. 

Fine all-wool, 56 inch mix Cheviots—beauti- 
ful mixtures of Brown, Grey, and Blue, 65c. 
a yard—for suits and skirts right in line with 
foremost fashion—clean, finely woven. 


Lot of uncommonly pretty light-weight 
Oxfords for shirt-waist suits and waists, 25c. 


line stripes and small figurings. 

Oxfords are particularly popular this season 
—these fine, handsome styles at 25c., one of 
the rare, important chances. 

Great goods for little money in American 
Dimities and Batistes, loc. and 12%c. a 
yard—samples will prove it. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





A Train That Took 
Its Own Photograph. 


A large, handsome engraving, 18x28 
inches, has been made of “ The Bur- 
lington’s Number One” while going at 
60 miles an hour between Chicago and 
Denver. It is the best picture of a 





train in motion ever taken, and “the 
train took the picture itself.” This is 
explained in a folder which will be 
sent free on application. Price of 
large engraving 20 cents. Postage 
stamps will do. Address P. S. Eustis, 
General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. 
Railway, 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Pears 


Whoever wants soft 
hands, smooth hands, white 
hands, or a clear complex- 
ion, he and she can have 
both: that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; un- 
less occupation prevents. 


The color you want to 
avoid comes probably nei- 
ther of nature or work, but 
of habit. 


Use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how much; but a 
little is enough if you use 





New, solid color, Pebble weave Cheviots, | 


a yard—all white grounds with neat colored | 





UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 

MORE DUB- 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
0UB CATALOGUE 


LYMYER 


CHURCH 
Xs 


zs. WHY. 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Q. 


When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


it often. 


oy 

OThe Delicious Dentifrice 
is the children’s favorite. 
Keeps teeth and mouth 
in a healthy condition 3 


Price, 25 Cents % 
at Druggists 


<r as F 
HEALTHFUL QUO SBSTITVTE EY 4 
on ‘ 


TOOTH POWDER 
‘TE THE Bae 


CONTAINS NO GRIT. 
NOR ANYTHING InJURIT 








AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
Office, Company’s Building, ag 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
| CUBE GD yp accocecesssssscceteessceses 1,724,173.2€ 
Surplus over all Liabilities... 130,713-57 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1902, 
$2,360,886.83 
IN'TGOMERY, J/’resident. 
ARD MARIS, Sec. and 7reas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Genl. Mgr 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, John S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. Gillingham, edward Lowber Welsh 
Archibald R. Montgomery. 


BRONCHIAL 


'TBROWN'S Seougti 


“The best preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asthma.” 
MRS. 8S. A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer. 


“ Pre-eminently the best.”’ 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


$500,000.06 


THOS. H. M¢ 
RICH 











